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Anti-Labor Group Opens Strife on the Home Front 


At a time when the war effort is switching to the 
P.cific, and when California’s war industry is more 
vy ‘ally important than ever, a most dastardly attack 
on the unity of the home front is being prepared 
wth unbelievable abandon and irresponsibility by 
certain labor-hating elements, who have proposed an 
initiative amendment to the State Constitution whose 
aim is to destroy every union contract in California. 
Their campaign is now under way to obtain signatures 
sc that the measure can be voted upon in the coming 
November election. 

The Petition’s Sponsors 

The people sponsoring this move are not identified 
with industry or legitimate management as such, but 
seem to be acting on their behalf in initiating this 
campaign that would disrupt all schedules of pro- 
duction and divert the interest of the workers from 
their important jobs. 

Would Revive Old Issue 


Should the campaign be successful and the petition 
be indorsed by a sufficient number of signatures, then 
the whole “Hot Cargo” campaign of two years ago 
will be repeated with a fury that will make the last 
campaign insignificant in comparison. It will also 
come at a time when the nation as a whole can 
afford it the least, and when our California war effort 
especially will suffer disastrous consequences. 

This proposal would add a new section to the 
Constitution of the State of California to read as 
follows: 

Text of Proposal 
“Section 1-A. Every person has the right 
to work, and to seek, obtain and hold employ- 
ment, without interference with or impair- 
ment or abridgment of said right because he 


does or does not belong to or pay money to 
a labor organization. 


“Anything done or threatened to be done 
which interferes with, impairs, or abridges, 
or which is intended to interfere with, impair 
or abridge said right, is unlawful. Relief 
against or on account. of anything so done or 
threatened to be done shall be granted in a 
civil action, legal or equitable, initiated in 
the superior court of any county in which 
anything so done or threatened to be done 
shall occur, upon the complaint of any per- 
son or upon complaint of the district. attor- 
ney of such county. 


“The term ‘Labor Organization’ means any 
organization of any kind, or any agency or 
employee representation, committee or plan, 
which exists for the purpose, in whole or in 
part, of dealing with employers cc 
grievances, labor disputes, rates of p: 
of employment or conditions of wor™ 

“This section is self-executing and shall 
supersede all provisions in conflict therewith; 
legislation may be enacted to facilitate its 
operation but no law shall limit or restrict the 
provisions hereof.” 


Would Widen Differences 


It is self-evident that authors of this petition will 
try to widen what difference there may be between 
certain sections of our various communities and the 
labor movement. 


Should such an amendment be enacted, the anti- 
labor forces hope no union contract with an em- 
ployer could be enforced. The perspective—should 
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the move succeed—leaves even the imagination par- 
alyzed in visualizing the chaos that would result ‘n 
California’s whole industrial life. : ; 


Only people bent on serving base and selfish in- 
terests could have conceived of so terrible a plan of 
sabotage. Labor has done everything possible to 
prevent the development of such a fatal contingency. 
But it is obvious that the unions will not let this 
attack find them unprepared. 


C. J. Haggerty, secretary of the California State 
Federation of Labor, has sent out a report on this 
disaster that threatens the home front and is wasting 
no time in mobilizing the labor movement. against 
this new “stab in the back.” 


Three Months to Qualify 


The title for this petition has been, or will soon he. 
issued, and the petitioners have 90 days in which to 
required number of signatures to place 

on the ballot. 


should anticipate the appearance of these 
petitions and get busy immediately to combat the 
nefarious solicitation by opposing the whole move. 
Labor must be on the job. 

Fight Imposed on Labor 

Secretary Haggerty deplores the fact that such an 
issue is being injected at a time when the people in 
California can afford the least to be diverted from 
the main job of doing everything possible in pro- 
moting the prosecution of the war. 

This fight is being imposed upon organized labor 
by people who cannot possibly appreciate, even if 
they do care about it, the consequences of such in- 
credible faithlessness and _ stirring up of industrial 
strife and bitterness, 


ae ES EE sa a ec ag 
Labor, Industry Will Oppose One-Man-Decision Feature | Court Ruling on Individual 
Of Baruch Report—Demand More Than "Consultations" 


Donald M. Nelson, chairman of the War Produc- 
tion Board, reveals that he has given leaders of or- 
ganized labor a flat pledge to consult with them on 
the same terms as industry “in working out the read- 
justments that are to come.” 


Nelson made the pledge at a meeting with A.F.L. 
President Green, C.1.0. President Murray, and four- 
teen other labor officials. 


The W.P.B. chief previously held a similar meet- 
ing with fourteen leading industrialists and promised 
them that he would make no reconversion decisions 
without prior consultation with them, threugh estab- 
lished industry advisory committees. Arrangements 
to provide for “identical consultation” with labor 
representatives are being made, Nelson said. 

At the same time, leaders of labor, industry and 
agriculture served notice that they will not be satis- 
fied with mere indirect “consultation” on post-war 
problems and that they will oppose the reeommenda- 
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| For Your Onn Protection! 


vote for their own protection.’ 


tions of the Baruch report entrusting responsibility 
for post-war decisions in one man. 

This reaction came from the National Post-War 
Conference held in Atlantic City, where representa- 
tives of the A.F.L., C.1.0., National Association of 
Manufacturers, U. S. Chamber of Commerce, farm 
groups and other national organizations adopted a 
unanimous policy. 

Robert J. Watt, international representative of the 
A.F.L. and serving as chairman of the press commit- 
tee of the Conference, declared that appointment of 
“one man, without any checks and balances,” would 
be “inimical to the best interests of the country.” 

Speaking for the Conference, Watt. demanded the 
creation of a Reconstruction Commission, on which 
labor, industry and agriculture would be represented, 
to determine the over-all policies of the post-war 
program. This recommendation was in line with the 
report of the American Federation of Labor post-war 
committee. 


Contracts Aids Organizing 


Individual contracts between an employer and an 
employee cannot be used under any circumstance to 
forestall collective bargaining or limit the terms of a 
collective bargaining agreement, the U. S. Supreme 
Court ruled last Monday. 


The court said that this ruling does not prevent 
individual employees and employers from making 
employment contracts. In some cases, it was stated, 
such contracts may be necessary and desirable. 


But. in no case, the court declared, should: the indi- 
vidual agreement subtract from the collective con- 
tract, be inconsistent with it, or constitute an unfair 
labor practice under the National Labor Relations 
Act. “Wherever private contracts conflict with the 
functions of the National Labor Relations Act, they 
obviously must yield or the Act would be reduced to 
a futility,” the opinion said. 

The ruling, written by Justice Jackson, was con- 
curred in by an 8-to-1 vote of the court. 


| —'The disgrace of our nation is the indifference of the majority of working people to their sacred privilege 


and duty of voting," declares the Commercial Telegraphers' Journal, and thus continues: "' 
ever been more than 55 per cent of the eligible voters who have taken the trouble to register and cast their ballot for their lawmakers and other governme 


could be emblazoned on every billboard and in every newspaper that the economic welfare and livelihood of the worker is at stake, 
persuaded to register and vote. That being impossible, grganized labor must depend upon its local officers and 


Seldom has there 
If it 
perhaps an additional 45 per cent could be 


nt officials, 


its official magazines and newspapers to arouse the workers to 
Are you and the members of your family registered voters? April 6 is the final date to register for the California Primary Election. 
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|.L.O. Report Proposes Adoption of World-Wide 


Labor and Social Policy for Independent Territories 


The International Labor Office will suggest to the 
member states of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion that they go on record at the International Labor 
Conference opening April 20 in the United States as 
indorsing a minimum code of social policy for de- 
pendent territories. 

The International Labor Office, which moved its 
headquarters from Geneva to Montreal in 1940, is 
the permanent secretariat of the International Labor 
Organization. 

The proposed code was made public in a report 
prepared by the office for submission to the confer- 
ence. It is embodied in a draft “Recommendation 
Concerning Minimum Standards of Social Policy in 
Dependent. Territories” which will provide a basis 
for the conference’s discussion of colonial labor and 
social questions. 

General Principles Set Forth 


The report is one of several to be submitted by 
the Office to the conference on the seven items com- 
prising the agenda. It is now being circulated to the 
governments of the I.L.0.’s member states for con- 
sideration. 

The draft recommendation, if it is approved by 
the conference, will call upon each I.L.0. member 
country to “take such steps as are within its compe- 
tence to promote the well-being and development of 
the peoples of dependent territories through the ef- 
fective application” of a number of “general prin- 
of social policy. Among these general prin- 
ciples, the draft recommendation lists the following: 

“AIl policies affecting dependent territories shall 
be primarily directed to the well-being and develop- 
ment of the peoples of such territories.” 

“To promote ‘economic advancement and thus 
to lay the foundation of social progress, provision 
shall be made, on an international, regional, national 
or territorial basis, for financial and technical assist- 
ance in the economic development of dependent. ter- 
ritories in the interest. of their peoples.’ ” 

Wide Range of Subjects 

“All necessary steps shall be taken by appro- 
priate international, regional, national and _territo- 
rial measures to promote improvement in such fields 
as public health, housing, nutrition, education, the 
welfare of children, the status of women, conditions 
of employment, the remuneration of wage earners 
and independent producers, social security, stand- 
ards of public services and general production.” 

The draft recommendation also urges each country 
which is responsible for any dependent territory to 
“take the necessary steps to secure the effective ap- 
plication in such territory” of a series of minimum 
labor and social standards. Among the subjects cov- 


ciples” 


ered by the code of minimum standards, which com- 
prises fifty-three articles, are these: 
Slavery; 


opium; forced or compulsory labor; re- 
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cruiting of workers; contracts of employment; penal 
sanctions; employment of children and young per- 
sons; employment of women; remuneration; land; 
health, housing and social security; hours and holi- 
days; prohibition of color and religious bars, inspec- 
tion and safety; industrial organization; and co-oper- 
ative organizations. 

The standards enumerated under these headings, 
the draft recommendation declares “should be re- 
garded as minimum standards, which do not qualify 
or impair any obligation to apply higher standards 
incumbent upon any member of the organization un- 
der the constitution of the organization or under any 
international labor convention which the member 
may have ratified, and should in no case be so inter- 
preted or applied as to lessen the protection afforded 
by existing legislation to the workers concerned.” 

The standards comprising the code, the report says, 

‘are already in many cases necessary and realizable 
and elsewhere are likely to become necessary and 
realizable with the evolution of conomic life.” 

—o 
A.F.L. ORGANIZES SHIPYARD WORKERS 

At St. John, New Brunswick, District. Trades and 
Labor Council organizers have completed organization 
of Local 142 of the General Shipyard Workers’ Fed- 
eral Union, within the Council and the Trades and 
Labor Congress (A.F.L.). There had been keen com- 
petition between the American Federation of Labor 
and C.1.O. organizers for the establishment of this 
new local, where a wartime boom in shipbuilding has 
been prevailing since the start of the war. The new 
local starts out with an unusually large membership. 

——__—___4¢— 


International Union Ratification 

The right of a union to require ratification of a 
collective bargaining agreement by both its local 
membership and by the international union with 
which it is affiliated is a fundamental democratic 
principle in the field of industral relations, the W.L.B. 
Shipbuilding Commission has ruled. 

The commssion determined that an initialed agree- 
ment arrived at by a local did not constitute a bona 
fide contract since the international union refused to 
ratify all the terms of the agreement. The com- 
mission directed the company and the union to nego- 
tiate on the terms of a contract which would be sub- 
ject to ratification by the local membership and the 
international. 


A.F.L. Pledges $15,000,000 
To Red Cross Campaign 


The American Federation of Labor has pledged to 
raise $15,000,000 for the current Red Cross campaign. 
Federation officials have recommended a minimum of 
four hours’ pay as the individual contribution to the 
Red Cross. At the same time, it was revealed that 
A.F.L. members had contributed more than $25.000,- 
000 to the recent National War Fund drive. 

These figures and the Red Cross pledge were made 
public by Matthew Woll, president of the Labor 
League for Human Rights, official relief arm of the 
American Federation of Labor, 
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Facing Treason Charges, 
"Speed-Up" King Suicides 


‘Charles E. Bedaux, originator of the infamous jn- 
dustrial “speed-up” system, which brought him a 
fortune out of the sweat of workers, died in Mianii, 
Fla., from an overdose of sleeping tablets after he 
had been informed that the F.B.I. was preparing ‘o 
prosecute him for treason and for trafficking with 
the Nazi and Vichy governments. 

Bedaux, who was arrested in North Africa after 
the Allied invasion and kept in a detention home 
since his arrival in this country December 23, left a 
note which made it clear that he intended to commit 
suicide. 

His death lifted the veil from some of his nefari- 
ous activities in recent years. Attorney General Bid- 
dle in Washington disclosed that Bedaux had admitted 
in signed statements close acquaintance with Nazi 
and Vichy chiefs. 

Confidant of Bigwigs 

Among those with whom Bedaux swore he ex- 
changed confidences were Joachim Von Ribbentrop, 
German foreign minister; Otto Abetz, former German 
ambassador to Occupied ‘Pinca: Capt. Fritz Wiede- 
mann, Hitler's former personal adjutant and former 


German consul general at San Francisco, and Pierre 
Laval. 


After the fall of France, Bedaux traveled freely be- 
tween the occupied and unoccupied sections of France, 
serving as a liaison man between the Nazis and the 
Vichy governments, Mr. Biddle said. In 1942, after 
this country had entered the war, Bedaux was as- 
signed by Laval to construct a pipeline across the 
Sahara. He obtained permission from the Germans 
to get steel, gasoline and pumping equipment for this 
project. The invasion of North Africa disr upted Be- 
daux’s plans in behalf of the Nazis and the Vichyites, 
and résulted in his capture. 

Friend of Windsors 


Born in France, Bedaux came to this country as a 
boy and was naturalized as a citizen in 1917. He be- 
came wealthy almost overnight by advising business 
corporations how they could obtain more work for 
less money from their employees through speed-up 
methods. His speed-up system was under constant 
attack by organized labor. 

The last time Bedaux was in the United States was 
in 1937, when he described himself as a representative 
of the Duke of Windsor, who planned to come here 
assertedly to study labor and housing conditions. The 
Duke’s association with Bedaux, in whose home he 
was married to “Wally” Simpson, created such an up- 
roar that the former British king cancelled his pro- 
jected visit. 

Sar oa a ee 
FARM WORKERS COMING FROM MEXICO 

Approximately 14,600 Mexicans will be brought to 
California by March 31, to do various kinds of farm 
work, the War Food Administration reports. They 
are coming under an agreement entered into by the 
United States and Mexican governments. During 
1944, approximately 52,000 Mexicans will be needed 
to help relieve the shortage of farm labor, according 
to the Department of Agriculture. Of this number 
about 14,000 are now working, chiefly in California 
and Arizona. Those now at work came in 1943, and 
have renewed their contracts. Last year approximate- 
ly 52,000 Mexicans were recruited for work in four- 
teen states, 

Se ee ey 

During January, 124 new U. S. merchant ships hit 

the water. 
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S:ate Council of Carpenters, in Three-Day Session, 
‘Considers Craft Subjects, Legislation and Post-War Plans 


Cpposition to the use of war prisoners in industry, 
eon ideration for rehabilitation. of returning service 
me, and election of officers were highlights of the 
gevinteenth annual convention of the California 
Sta‘e Council of Carpenters, which ended a three-day 
sex on at Merced last Sunday, which was attended 
py aore than 125 delegates. 

Tie convention unanimously adopted a resolution 
opp sing the use of war prisopers, as introduced by 
Del gates Charles Roe of Hayward, and W. L. Wil- 
eox. Local 42, San Francisco. On the rehabilitation 
que-tion, the convention voted to recommend to all 
affiliated district councils and local unions to con- 
side’ provisions for extending the apprentice age 
jimi! of 25 years so that any returning veterans de- 
siring to learn the trade might be eligible if over 
that age. 

Election of Officers 

The following officers were re-elected: Joseph F. 
Cambiano, San Mateo, president, for 17th term; 
Cecil O. Johnson, San Pedro, vice-president; and 
David H. Ryan, Bay Counties District Council, sec- 
retary-treasurer. The following four members of the 
executive board were re-elected: For District No. 1, 
J. N. Skelton, Los Angeles; No. 2, Clyde W. Clark, 
Fresno; No. 3, W. P: Kelly of Local 42, San Fran- 
cisco; No. 4, William Roth, Stockton District Council. 
For District No. 5, Henry M. Smith, San Diego, re- 
ported the choice of the district caucus, to succeed 
him, as being B. W. Ragland, San Bernardino, who 
was elected. 

The choice of the next convention city was left to 
the executive officers, but with the understanding that 
if conditions made it difficult or impossible to locate 
adequate convention facilities the convention need 
not be ealled. 

Guest Speakers 

Speakers at the three-day session included: Capt. 
Edward E. Wise, Army Engineers, Sacramento 
office; Lt. Edward Keachie, Army Engineers, Los 
Angeles office; Earl J. Ruddy, former Los Angeles 
District Council representative and now a U. S. 
Councilation Service Commissioner; Frank E. Boyce, 
San Fernando, labor relations representative for the 
Associated General Contractors in that area; and 
Don Cameron, general representative of the Brother- 
hood. 

Other speakers were John F. Dalton, State Labor 
Commissioner; A. W. Muir, member of the general 
executive board of the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters; C. J. Haggerty, secretary of the California 
State Federation of Labor; Barney Mayes, research 
expert for the State Federation; James H. Quinn, 
State Board of Equalization member, Oakland, and 
former building trades union official there; Alexan- 
der Watchman, San Francisco, member of the State 
Industrial Accident Commission, and veteran mem- 
ber of the Carpenters’ union. 

Advice from Marsh 

Ernest. P. Marsh, western regional director of the 
U.S. Counciliation Service, and also a veteran mem- 
her of the Brotherhood, gave an interesting talk in 
which he expressed fear that collective bargaining 
tights might be lost if unions didn’t keep activities 
for new agreements alive. 

Delegates from all parts of the State reported on 
Working and other conditions in their areas. 

The convention adopted resolutions on the follow- 
ing subjects: Requesting the State Industrial Acci- 
dent Commission to establish a medical board in the 
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San Diego area. Urging appointment of a representa- 
tive of labor on the State Personnel Board. Inclusion 
in agreements of provisions for vacations for mem- 
bers of the eraft. Correction of fire hazards in work- 
ers’ housing units. Shortening of the work-week, to 
spread post-war employment. 

‘Commissioner Watchman advised the convention 
that the Industrial Accident Commission would meet 
in San Diego early in April and would give consid- 
eration to the appeal for a medical board unit there. 

Referred to Executive Board 

Resolutions on the following matters were referred 
to the incoming executive board: Urging review of 
State Compensation laws to establish computing basis 
on 5-day week. Urging legislation to limit non-citizen 
labor to not more than 10 per cent. Requesting copies 
of all resolutions relating to legislation be sent to 
State Senator Ralph Swing. Program for educating 
those uneducated in unionism. Urging adjustments 
of unemployment insurance payments on earnings 
over $3000 per year. 

Thank Local Committee 

The convention gave a rising vote of thanks to the 
Merced local committee, headed by A. C. Allen for 
its work in ararnging for the convention, which effort 
was made under great handicaps. Mayor Wilbur 
McMurry of Merced and other local officials were 
speakers at the opening session. 

Preceding the convention proper, the Carpenters’ 
State Apprentice Committee held two sessions on 
Thursday, which were well attended. Archie J. 
Mooney, secretary of the State Apprentice Committee, 
addressed the gathering, and delegates reported on 
apprentice conditions in the various areas. 

Ladies’ Auxiliary Officials 

While the men delegates were holding sessions, the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary of the State: Council was also in 
Session, considering ways and means women might 
help the craft and the war effort. The Auxiliary 
elected the following officers: Marie Brayton, Salinas. 
president ; Dimples McCoy, Los Angeles, vice-presi- 
dent; and Ruth Thompson, Oakland, secretary, re- 
elected. The following were elected to the executive 
board: Lela Brown, San Diego; Ruby Van Camp, 
Huntington Park; Louise Cobleigh, Fresno; Zelma 
Popun, San Jose. 


Next A.F.L. Broadcast 


Raymond Massey, famous actor, will star in the 
next A.F.L. “Labor For Victory” program, which 
will be broadcast at 1:15 p. m., E.W.T., next. Sunday, 
March 5, over a nation-wide N.B.C. network. 

The program, a dramatization entitled “Maytown 
Knows the Difference,” will tell the story of how 
the Red Cross helps labor as well as those in the 
armed services. It will be presented to inaugurate 
the A.F.L.’s participation in the Red Cross drive 
which seeks donations of $200,000,000 in March. 

ee ee gee Nee a 
DRINKS ON BOSS ARE O.K. 

The Regional War Labor Board at Philadelphia 
has ruled that dispensing free drinks during working 
hours does not constitute a “wage increase,” so the 
U.S. Metallic Packing Company can serve free tea, 
coffee and soda pop to its employees without violat- 
ing the Little Steel formula. 
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Three Big I.L.G.W.U. Locals 


Pin Back Commies’ Ears 


Supporters of the administration of David Du- 


‘binsky, president of the International Ladies’ Gar- 


ment Workers’ Union, have decisively defeated Com- 
munist elements in elections, held by three of the , 
union’s biggest locals. 

Local 89, with 37,000 members and the union’s 
largest, re-elected Luigi Antonini as general manager 
over a “rank and file” opponent, supported by Com- 
munists, and overwhelmingly elected the entire “Ad- 
ministration” slate. The Communists were similarly 
trounced in elections held by Locals 22 and 62, next 
largest to Local 89. 

“Rank and Filers’” Swamped 

Communists-backed candidates for the executive 
boards and as delegates to the I.L.G.W.U. convention 
next. May were all beaten. 

In Local 22, dressmakers’ union, where three-fourths 


_of the membership of 26,000 voted, the strongest of 


the rank and file candidates for executive board and 
convention delegates received 5022 votes against 12,284 
for the lowest man of the Administration slate. 
Charles Zimmerman was unopposed for manager of 
Local 22. 

The Administration’s entire slate of 25 executive 
board candidates and 22 convention delegates was 
elected in Local 22, the international’s second largest. 

Samuel Shore was re-elected without opposition as 
manager of Local 62, undergarment workers’ union, 
which has 14,990 members, making it the third largest 
in the LL.G.W.U. The rank and file slate for 23 
executive board and 18 convention posts got only 464 
votes against 9850 for the Administration slate. 

No “United Front” with Reds 


“The results of the election in Local 89 are a re- 
sounding defeat for the Communist party and its 
stooges in our organization,” said Luigi Antonini, 
following announcement of the vote. “It is also a de- 
feat for Fascist. elements, who joined in the cry of 
the Communist opposition. against those in our union 
who are determined to keep it clean of any totalita- 
rian influence and control. They were particularly in- 
terested in defeating the Administration because they 
hoped that their victory would serve to bolster their 
activities for a so-called ‘united front’ in Italy. All 
thinking Italian laborites and democrats are opposed 
to any united front with the Communists.” 

Describing the results of the vote as evidence that 
“the Communist bite is no match for their bark in 
the I.L.G.W.U.,” Manager Zimmerman said that 
the vote for Communist-supported candidates had 
dropped from 38 per cent of the total in 1940 to 21 
per cent in this year’s election. 

i LE eee Se eee 

SHIPYARD ACCIDENT RATE DROPS 

The maritime shipyard accident frequency rate in 
November dropped to 27.4, a decrease of 1.4 from 
the October rate. 
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No Law Against Trying 


The International Labor Office is preparing to sub- 
mit to the member states of the International Labor 
Organization an elaborate plan, or series of sugges- 
tions, on post-war matters, as will be noted on an- 
other page of this issue. 

The idea either in part or as a whole is magnificent, 
to the superlative degree. If only partially successful, 
which undoubtedly will be the case, a step forward will 
have been taken. The world would be a sorry plage 
without its idealists, whose permanent residence is in 
the stratosphere. They “start something” for those 
residing on earth to think about, and eventually act 
upon—in fact the worldly creatures have to do most 
of the acting. And there is where the rub comes. 
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Hence, not too much should be expected of the 
coming meeting of the I.L.O. except some interest- 
ing addresses and debates. For the procedure of the 
I.L.0. is long and involved, and eventually the “gov- 
ernment” has the last say. The “practical” men begin 
operations on the particular subjects. They can’t 
merely “resolute.” They have to face every vested 
interest, every prejudice, every condition built 2p 
over hundreds of years, not to mention a miscellaneous 
collection of voters in their own bailiwicks who also 
have a say, and some ideas, which might decide the 
issue. 

Right now, reading between the lines, and in fact 
the bold print, it would seem that some decisions 
already have been made by those in high govern- 
mental position and authority which fail to promise 
any cordial reception to the plans of the idealists 
other than to give them “careful consideration.” We 
still are living on the earth. However, more power to 
the I.L.0., even as a debating society, and hoping 
that they talk long and loud although awakening 
to the discovery they are eating at the table located 
a long ways back in the corner away from the orches- 
tra and the floor show. 

—_? 


Service Plan for War Workers 


In a move to reduce absenteeism, increase produc- 
tion, and fight the growth of juvenile delinquency 
in industrial centers, the Labor League for Human 
Rights, relief arm of the American Federation of 
Labor, and Joseph D. Keenan, vice-president of the 
Office of Labor Production of the War Production 
Board, have agreed on a plan calling for intensified 
trade union participation in community efforts to 
solve these problems. Through its war relief com- 
mittee, the C.1L.O. wil also co-operate in the program. 

According to a statement outlining the plan, issued 
by Abraham Bluestein, executive director of the 
League, labor will endeavor to aid in the elimination 
of such war-time difficulties as insufficient housing, 
inadequate health facilities, and the absence of means 
for care of children of working mothers. Conditions 
of this nature, according to Mr. Bluestein, have im- 
paired the efficiency and well-being of war workers. 


Among other things, the plan also calls for develop- 
ment by labor of a referral system to direct workers to 
facilities available to them through local welfare 
agencies and other community organizations. 

The program will be put to work at once in seven 
key communities, chosen after careful study as typi- 
fying the problems to be met in industrial centers all 
over the country. These key cities and areas are 
Bridgeport, Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, San Diego, 
Cleveland, Akron and St. Louis. From this beginning, 
it is stated, the program will gradually be extended 
in scope until it has been put into effect on a nation- 
wide basis. 

The community, labor and government, Mr. Blue- 
stein states, are faced with the responsibility of aid- 
ing in the solution of community and other problems 
which are burdening war workers, and that there is 
an immediate need for improving the facilities to 
workers, particularly in such fields as housing, child 
‘are, shopping, recreation, adequate health facilities 
and others. He further said: 

“Because the production of war goods is directly 
affected by the welfare of workers and their families, 
greater participation on the part of trade unions. 
as the accredited representatives of workers, in the 
field of community health and welfare, should do 
much to ameliorate the difficulties which have arisen 
as a result of war-time industrial expansion.” 


Watch Out for Them! 


Members of labor oragnizations should be on guard 
at all times against signing of initiative petitions for 
placing measures on the ballot. At this time, espe- 


cially, when the workers of Calfornia are being 
threatened with a measure designed to virtually 


abolish their unions, careful examination should be 
made of any initiative petition presented to them 
for signature, no matter in what guise it comes or 
what the arguments advanced. Know what your are 
signing. And don’t provide your signature “just to 
help the solicitor make a dime or a quarter.” Also. 
don’t cut vour own throat. 
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Extra! Extra! 


Union members in Omaha are reported to have 
rubbed their eyes in amazement when they read a 
lengthy article in the World-Herald, of that city, 
lauding workers for completing a great military con- 
struction job without a moment’s loss of time. 

Accustomed to see only headlines playing up 
strikes, the unionists were delighted to find that a 
daily paper saw some news in the positive accom- 
plishments of organized labor. 

“During two years of feverishly speedy military 
construction in the Omaha area, the union labor bat- 
talions worked over 17,000,000 man-hours withoui a 
single Jost man-hour due to labor friction or dis- 
agreement,” the paper let it be known. 

The paper quoted Brigadier General R. C. Craw- 
ford, army division engineer, as praising the workers 
for having performed “a record of almost superhuman 
effort, which stands free and clear of any stoppages.” 

“The record is its own commentary on the patrio 
tism and devotion to duty of the workers and the ex- 
cellent relations between 
Crawford added. 


labor and management,” 

Of course, all over the country union workers-have 
chalked up similar performances—but to numerous 
daily newspapers that. hasn’t been news. 

° 
PROPOSE STATE LABOR SCHOOL 

A bill to establish the proposed New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations at Cornell 
University has been introduced in the Assembly by 
Irving M. Ives, majority leader, who is also chair- 
man of the special legislative committee which con- 
ceived and pressed the plan for two years. It is not 
planned to open the institution for at least another 
year, and the bill calls for a temporary board of 
trustees, composed of representatives of labor, cani- 
tal and government, to report. back with full plans 
by next vear. 


Bishop Warns Against 
Sowing Seeds of Class War 


The possibility that men in the armed services may 
return from the war inflamed against labor was e. 
scribed as “tragic” by Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam of 
Boston, in a forum conducted at Southern Methocist 
University, Dallas, Tex. The Bishop’s defense oj 
organized labor was in answer to a question asked 
following a lecture he was delivering. Asked what he 
thought. of strikes in wartime, Bishop Oxnam replied: 


Full Picture Not Shown 


“Labor should have kept its pledge to the lettor, 
There should have been no strikes during the wur. 
My sons are in the service. It is most unfortunate, 
however, that the soldiers and sailors have not been 
able to get a full picture of the situation. 

“Labor in overwhelming percentage has kept its 
pledge. Strikes have reduced production less than 
one-half of one per cent. The miners did have q 
case. The mine owners refused to make adjustment, 
The responsibility rests both upon the owners and 
the miners. There ought never to have been a strike: 
but. to put the whole blame upon labor for its action 
and none on the mine ownership for its refusal to act 
is unfair. 

Dangerous Procedure 

“Tt is particularly dangerous to develop an anti- 
labor attitude in the minds of our soldiers and suil- 
ors. Our very future Jies in the ability of manage- 
ment and labor to work together through the exten- 
sion of the democratie principle to industry. 

“We have trained our youth for war. They have 
become expert in the use of weapons. It would be 
tragic if they were to return inflamed against labor 
and without. knowledge of the fact that labor has 
given itself patriotically to full production in its 
pledge to win the war. 

“The seeds of class war lic in misinforming our 
armed forces, and those responsible for sowing them 
do the nation a terrible disservice.” 


- —_@——_ 


Opposes Anti-Race Bills 

Directing attention to what it charged were the 
anti-free speech implications of two bills pending in 
Congress (H.R. 2828 and HJ. Res. 49) aimed st 
curbing racial and religious antagonisms, the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union has filed a memorandum 
with the House committee on post office and_ post 
roads urging that the bills be reported unfavorably. 

The memorandum said in part: “These bills ex- 
tend the arbitrary censorship powers of the Postmas- 
ter General. Legislation to punish or prohibit race 
hatred in their very nature are a limitation on free- 
dom of speech. For what. will be interpreted as an 
expression of racial hostility would depend on the 
prejudices of particular authorities. The offense is 
not and cannot be made sufficiently definite not to be 
subject to gross abuses, as all experience in the United 
States and abroad has proved. Racial hatred cannot 
be legislated out of existence. Only education and 
tolerance can overcome that.” 

LAN ees eo 

SAYS JOB FREEZE SLOWS PRODUCTION 

Victor A. Olander, secretary-treasurer of the Ilh- 
nois State Federation of Labor, told the Catholic 
Conference on Industrial Problems, at Chicago, that 
production of war materials and equipment is being 
hampered by the present job-freeze regulations be- 
cause men are being held in the service of their em- 
ployers just as they were previous to the enactment 
of the Thirteenth Amendment. to the United States 
Constitution. He stated that today freedom is beinz 
challenged by the job-freeze law and by the pro- 
posal for national service legislation, and “we are 
being asked to accept the Hitlerite theory that our 
Constitution cannot stand in wartime, that our Con- 
stitution allows for passage of slavery acts like ¢! 
job-freeze and the proposed labor draft under t! 
stress of war.” 
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C.1.0. Revolt Against Communist “Line” 


By PHILIP PEARL, in A.F.L. News Service 


Somewhat surprising but most refreshing are the 
words of encouragement we are receiving in volume 
from representatives of the C.I.O. who agree fully 
yith our recent observations anent the Communist 
J-aders of certain C.I.O. unions who betrayed their 
own organization and the cause of labor generally 
by advocating labor conscription. 

Of course, the Daily Workers was peeved and so 
were a few of the Communist collaborators whose 
party affiliations, although officially anonymous, can 
evsily be detected in their writings. 

But the signs of revolt within the C.I.O. against 
the Communist “line” are increasing. Besides our 
personal discoveries of the past few weeks, there is 
abundant evidence of this fact in the eruptions with- 
in the American Labor party in New York City. 

Wrong Kind of “United Fronts” 


This political organization is in the throes of a 
desperate internal struggle for control, with the 
forees of democratic trade unionism on one side and 
the Communists on the other. The group of A.F.L. 
organizations which make up the “right” wing of the 
party are being joined by increasing numbers of 
C.1.0. leaders who are enraged by the fact that Sid- 
ney Hillman has sought to bring about a “united 
front” with the Communists. 

We received in the mail a news release under the 
imprimatur of the “C.I1.O. Committee to Safeguard 
the American Labor Party” which begins as follows: 

Repudiate Hillman’s Activity 

“More C.1.O. officials joined the mounting pro- 
test in C.L.O. circles here against Sidney Hillman’s 
collaboration with Communists in their attempt to 
capture control of the American Labor party in the 
March 28 primaries. 

“Repudiation of Mr. Hillman’s political activity in 
New York was expressed in a statement issued today 
by a group of thirty C.1L.O. leaders headed by Anthony 
H. Esposito, president, Playthings and Novelty 
Workers’ Union; George W. Wright, executive board 
member of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers’ Union; 
Gabriel DeAngelis, financial secretary, Aircraft. Local 
365, United Automobile Workers; Sam Marino, pres- 
ident, Local 1, Barbers and Beauty Culturists’ Union, 
and Murray Kudish, president, Local 338, Retail, 
Wholesale and Chain Store Food Employees.” 

A few days before we had received another release 
announcing the resignation of Samuel Baron as gen- 


Labor - Management committees, established for 
the purpose of improving and expediting output of 
vital weapons and equipment for the armed forces, 
are now functioning in more than 4000 war plants 
employing more than 7,000,000 workers, T. K. Quinn, 
director general of the War Production Drive, reports. 

By industrial classification, the ordnance industry 
(including .all types of gun, ammunition and tank 
production) has the largest number of labor-manage- 
ment committees, with 520, representing more than 
1,065,000 workers. Plants building ships and ship 
parts are represented by 170 committees and 1,051,000 
workers; iron and steel plants, 423 committees with 
more than 700,000 workers; and plants making air- 
craft and aireraft parts, 158 committees and approxi- 
mately 775,000 workers. More than 750,000 worker= 
re represented by war production committees at 
forty-eight shore establishments of the Navy. 

Approximately 55 per cent of the committees rep- 
vosent plants employing from 100 to 1000; 21 per cent 
rom 1000 to 5000; 15.5 per cent from 1 to 100; 41 
ver cent from 5000 to 10,000, and 4 per cent, more 
‘han 10,000. 


ae 
“It is not possible for Christians to take part in 
iti-Semitism. We are Semites spiritually.”— Pope 
Pius XT, 


eral manager of the Greater New York Joint Board 
of the Textile Workers’ Union (C.I.0O.) in protest 
against the demand of the union’s national office that 
every officer “string along with Mr. Hillman regard- 
less of his own views and preferences.” 

In his letter of resignation to Emil Rieve, presi- 
dent of the union, Mr. Baron said: “I cannot aban- 
don my convictions as to what I am to do politically 
at anyone’s behest.” He condemned the Hillman- 
Communist coalition as “contrary to the best inter- 
ests of organized labor.” 


The Road to Disruption 


Further confirmation comes in a communication 
from Samuel Wolchok, national president of the 
United Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Em- 
ployees of America (C.1.0O.) and vice-chairman of 
the American Labor party, who announced he was 
opposed to Mr. Hillman’s plans because they would 
unite the political organization but “inevitably lead 
to its utter disruption.” 

These are but a handful of the C.L.O. leaders who 
are so fed up with the Communists that they feel it 
necessary to denounce as high a leader of their or- 
ganization as Sidney Hillman for his collaboration 
with the Reds. 

In fact, Mr. Hillman’s activities have become so 
suspicious that the Dies Committee was moved to 
investigate. But when this congressional committee 


sought to examine the books and finances of Mr. | 


Hillman’s political committee, Mr. Hillman objected. 
Denies Subversive Taint 

He declared he would not produce the books and 
records of his group nor would he testify before the 
Dies Committee because that committee is empow- 
ered to investigate “un-American” activities. Mr. 
Hillman denied his organization had any un-Ameri- 
can or subversive taint. 

Come, come, Mr. Hillman. You, of all people, 
should know better. You have had long and bitter 
experiences with the Communists in the past, expe- 
riences which should have taught you that the Com- 
mies are un-American and subversive to the core. 
You can’t play ‘possum now and get away with it. 
It’s too obvious. There cannot be any united front 
with the Communists by either the C.I.O. or the 
A.F.L., and the longer vou flirt with the idea the 
sooner and the deeper will you sink into complete 
oblivion, 


Crews of the British flying force in Burma are 
especially equipped for a long stay in the jungle 
should they be forced down. They wear special fly- 
ing suits with two breast pockets, each carrying cans 
of food concentrate; under the armpits are pockets 
with medical supplies; other special pockets carry 
a compass, torch, waterproof 
matches, water sterilizer and thorn-resisting leather 
elbow gloves. They also carry a commando knife, a 
bayonet and a Gurka Kukri and a collapsible pack 
into which all the kit from the pockets can be trans- 
ferred if necessary. 


maps, Cigarettes, a 
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Law Affects Unions 


The tax bill which Congress passed over President 
Roosevelt's vefo is now law and is of special interest 
to the unions, not only because of its inequitable tax 
provisions, but because it provides that all unions 
must file reports on their income. Upon receipt of 
the complete text of the law, the California State 
Federation of Labor announces it will provide a com- 
plete analysis of its provisions as it affects union 
members us taxpayers, us well as members of labor 
organizations. In the meantime, the Federation points 
out that unions must be prepared to file statements 
for their 1944 income in 1945, although no tax has to 


| be paid. 
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Canadian Unions Protest 
Wage Controls, Edicts 


American Federation of Labor unions, with district 
Trades and Labor Councils taking the initiative, are 
protesting against wage controls and order-in-council 
legislation of the Canadian government. 

The Trades and Labor Councils in the eastern prov- 
inces are sponsoring public and semi-public meetings 
of union members and others affected by the wage 
control regulations. These meetings are on the open 
forum plan and with everybody entitled to discuss 
the subject. 


Member of the House of Commons from the indi- 
vidual district are invited to attend. They are 
then asked to listen to the talks, from the floor 
and the platform, and then to give their reaction 
toward the wage controls and also to the discussion 
about it. Also, to give their attitude to the order-in- 
council legislation, it being contended that the pres- 
ent Dominion administration is governing by the 
orders-n-council, instead of through the Parliament, 
as normally provided. 

It is charged the Government is paying little at- 
tention to the House of Commons, and, instead, is 
passing orders-in-council legalizing summarily their 
ideas on government. The unions contend this is a 
violation of democratic principles and nullifies the 
Parliament’s use and objective, on the ground that 
the elected representatives of the people are allowed 
no voice in making the laws of the Dominion. As 
for the wage controls, the unions feel these are un- 
just to workers in many cases. 


Injured Man's Compensation Cost 

Secretary-Treasurer Hannah of the Ohio State Fed- 
eration of Labor, reveals that Fred Schaefer of Co- 
lumbus, a sign painter, from the time of his injury 
in 1926 when he fell seventy feet from a broken 
scaffold to the ground, fracturing his spine, until his 
death last December, was paid $91,390.42 in awards 
under the Ohio workmen’s compensation law. 

The law was initiated more than thirty years ago 
by William Green, then a member of the Ohio Sen- 
ate, now president of the American Federation of 
Labor. 


During the eighteen years from his injury to his 
death, Schaefer was paid $20,194.81 compensation, 
plus hospital, medical and doctor bills amounting to 
$71,195.61, making the total cost of the claim $91,- 
390.42. 


In 1940 the compensation commission ad- 
vanced him a lump sum on his future payments of 
compensation in the amount of $4000 with which he 
purchased a home where he could be with his wife and 
son. The commission furnished special medical equip- 
ment and provided a nurse for daytime duty. 
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Union's Law Bars War Prisoners 


Under the constitution of the Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees’ International Alliance and Bartenders’ 
International League of America, prisoners of war are 
not eligible for membership, President Edward Flore 
emphasizes in the Catering Industry Employee. 

“The constitution of the international union,” he 
says, “makes it mandatory that applicants for em- 
ployment under the jurisdiction of the international 
union coming from countries other than covered by 
the name and charter of the international union shall 
make declaration of intentions to become citizens and 
must perfect their naturalization as soon as they are 
entitled thereto in order to enjoy any work privi- 
leges under the charter and jurisdiction of our local 
unions. 

“War prisoners coming from countries other than 
covered by the charter of our international union 
cannot qualify for declaration of intentions or natural- 
ization for citizenship, and therefore are ineligible for 
membership in the international union and for em- 
ployment coming under the jurisdiction of any of our 
afhliated unions.” 


Is This Your Chance?— 
Help Guard Waterfront 


Every red-blooded American has wanted to have 
a hand in the defeat of the forces of tyranny. In 
San Francisco’s own regiment of the Voluntary Port 
Security Force enlistees have the thrill of going on 
active duty, of knowing that in some way they have 
added to the physical strength required to crush the 
Axis nations. 


Enlistment in this volunteer force is being encour- 
aged by the organized labor movement. To the end 
of giving answers to some of the questions which may 
arise relating to requirements and duties on the part 
of enlistees the following is given (further informa- 
tion in detail being available at the Regiment head- 
quarters) : 

Object of the Organization 


The U. S. Coast Guard Volunteer Port Security 
Force is a regiment of Coast Guard Temporary Re- 
serve, formed to relieve regular Coast Guardsmen for 
active sea duty. Men are accepted between the ages 
of 25 and 65 provided they are American citizens. En- 
‘rollment is for the duration of the war. 

The service requires a minimum of twelve hours 
per week, in two six-hour watches. 

There are four watches daily starting at midnight. 
You choose your own days and time. 

Enrollment in the Force does not affect draft status. 

Disenrollment may be approved by the commanding 
officer for legitimate reasons, such as physical dis- 
ability, undue. business hardship, change of residence 
to another city. 


A Limited Service 


The service of each member is limited by law. A 
member cannot be assigned to more than twelve hours 
“per week without his consent. He cannot be trans- 
ferred to other ports. He cannot be transferred to 
other units of the Coast Guard or to the Navy. 

A routine physical examination is given by the 
Coast Guard. 

There are no definite educational requirements. 
Men in all walks of life are eligible. 

All applicants are finger-printed and thoroughly 
investigated. 

Two-Week School Course 

Applicants must attend the Volunteer Port Security 
Force School for two weeks, 7 to 9:15 p. m., Monday 
through Friday. Additional schooling will be re- 
quired to complete specialized training. Applicants 
in case of necessity may be excused from one or more 
lectures. Unexcused absences are not permitted. 

Men who pass a simple written examination cover- 
ing the training course and who meet the Coast 
Guard regulations, are sworn into the Regiment as 
Seaman First Class in the Coast Guard Temporary 
Reserve. They are then issued uniforms and as- 
signed to their regular two six-hour watches. 

Extra gasoline is obtainable for driving to and from 
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active duty by making application to the supply 
officer. 

The Force patrols the San Francisco waterfront 
area. Seamer stand watches protecting vital hatbor 
installations and other’ maritime facilities. They are 
armed with night-stick and .38 special revolver. 

Frequent reliefs are provided. The Dispatch Bar- 
racks is located near points of duty. Facilities for 
rest and the serving of hot food are provided at no 
cost. 

Application Procedure 


An Applicant, to sign up, first fills out the required 
application forms, which may be obtained at the 
Regiment Headquarters, 244 California street, or tele- 
phone Exbrook 4213, Extension 7. Interviews will 
then be arranged at a time convenient to you. 


Women Also Eligible 


Women volunteers are needed, particularly during 
the day. They perform office work of all kinds, in- 
cluding stenography, typing and switchboard work, 
motor corps, and canteen, and may choose any com- 
bination of hours on any days they wish. A minimum 
of twelve hours each week is required. They will not 
be required to do guard duty. 

Women are accepted between the ages of 20 and 
65. They must attend the Volunteer Port Security 
Force School for two weeks, 7 to 9:15 p. m. 


~~ 


About Japanese as "Citizens" 

In reference to the legislation pertaining to citi- 
zenship of certain Japanese, Representative Tom 
Rolph of the Fourth (San Francisco) district of 
California states: 

“Under present law, no person may voluntarily 
renounce his American citizenship while in the con- 
fines of the country. Japanese in relocation camps 
were asked to sign a questionnaire swearing unquali- 
fied allegiance to the United States. About 7000 
Japanese located in the centers asked for repatria- 
tion to Japan. Over 9200 failed to answer the loyalty 
question in the affirmative. It was stated during de- 
bate that some 3200 refused to answer the question 
at all. At Tule Lake alone 5333 are reported to have 
replied absolutely ‘No.’ While the bill as enacted is 
far from satisfactory, it still is an indication of na- 
tional sentiment.” 

eee oe een ee ee 
STUDY DISCRIMINATION CASE 

President Roosevelt has appointed Chief Justice 
Walter P. Stacy of the Supreme Court of North 
Carolina as chairman of a three-man special commit- 
tee to study the alleged racial discrimination case 
in which an order of the Committee on Fair Employ- 
ment Practices has been challenged by sixteen south- 
ern railroads and three labor unions. The other 
members are Mayor Frank J. Lausche of Cleveland, 
and Judge William H. Holly of the United States 
District Court in Chieago. 
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President Roosevelt Is 
'-Indorsed by Labor Council 


The San Francisco Labor Council, at. its meeting 
last Friday night, paid high compliment to President 
Roosevelt, in concurring in two resolutions, Men- 
tioned in the minutes of the Council, appearing 5 
another page of this issue, the complete text of tie 
resolutions follows: 


FAVORING FOURTH TERM 


Whereas, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, the President, 
Chief Executive and Commander-in-Chief of tc 
United States of America, has succeeded and is si 
ceeding in promoting world-wide unity among tie 
anti-Fascist countries of the world; and 

Whereas, We believe he is vitally needed to bring 
this war to a successful conclusion; and 

Whereas, He will be still more vitally needed in 
bringing order out of the chaos in which we might 
find ourselves after this war; and 

Whereas, The problems which will confront us in 
the immediate post-war period will tax the leaders of 
our nation to the utmost; and 

Whereas, We sincerely believe that our great Pros. 
ident is the most logical person on whom to pin our 
hopes in the post-war period; therefore, be it 

Resotvep, That the Cooks, Pastry Cooks and As- 
sistants’ Union, Local 44, comprising a membership 
of some 2400 men and women, duly met and assem- 
bled in regular meeting this 17th day of February, 
1944, go on record to do all in our power to drajt 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt for a fourth term; and 
be it. further 

Resoitvep, That copies of this resolution be for- 
warded to the President of the United States, the 
press. our international union, the San Francisco La- 
bor Council and our Local Joint Executive Board of 
Culinary Workers in San Francisco. 


COMMENDING VETO OF TAX BILL 

Whereas, The President of the United States in 
order to prevent further inequities and inequalities 
in our economic structure has vetoed the unrealistic 
tax plan for 1944; and 

Whereas, The Congress of the United States has 
seen fit to override this veto without regard to the 
eventual effect upon the people of the United States; 
and 

Whereas, It is imperative at this time that we 
again affirm our faith in our President’s leadership 
and courage; therefore, be it 

Resotvep, That the San Francisco Labor Council 
go on record as commending President Roosevelt on 
his courageous stand in an effort to meet the needs 
of the times with a realistic tax plan; be it further 

Resotvep, That notice of this action be sent to 
President Roosevelt and to the members in Congress 
from the State of California. 
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Elderly Workers Seek War Jobs 


Indications that Americans are eager to work in 
war industries despite advanced age and_ physical 
handicaps ure contained in the annual report of the 
Social Security Board for the fiscal year 1943. The 
report discloses that only about one-third, or 284,000, 
of the older men and women who could have received 
monthly benefits under the old-age and survivors’ in- 
surance program had they retired from work have 
elected to draw such benefits. More than 600,000 
persons past 65 chose to postpone their benefit claims, 
the bulk of them to continue at work in behalf of 
the war effort. In addition, about one-seventh, or 
119,410, of the retired workers and survivors of in- 
sured workers who were on the benefit. rolls in Juae 
1943 were foregoing their benefits heeause they were 
working in covered jobs. 


APRS Ess tees 
SUBSTITUTE FOR CORK 

The Department of Agriculture has announced the 
development. of a new type of cork substitute, the 
equal of cork dises used in bottling food and bever- 
age products. It is made of pith and fibers from 
farm wastes, together with animal or vegetable glues 
and sugars, apple honey or glycerine. The new 
product has been given the name “Noreseal.” 

—$_ 4. 

The old city hall in Astoria, Ore., has been remod- 
eled into a 67-bed dormitory for war workers, at & 
cost of $22,000. 
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Report on Unemployment 
Payments, Claims, Fund 


Ac ording to the February report of the California 

Deps'tment of Employment, the usual seasonal up- 
‘ing in insurance drawn by unemployed workers, 
upp mented by a slight upturn in unemployment 
1 1 on-seasonal industries, carried the payments 
Jur. ly upward for the third successive month. 

A average of 8568 persons per week drew insur- 
nce during January, compared with 6748 in Decem- 
jer, About two-thirds of the 27 per cent increase 
ecurred in the food manufacturing, construction, and - 
Mumbering and lumber products industries. Unusually 
shar) upturns also developed in the aircraft-ship- 
yuilcing and motion picture industries, the report 
revewls. Payments to unemployed workers in the 
former group were about 20 per cent over the De- 
ember level. Increases in the weekly average num- 
ber of benefit payments occurred in all major indus- 
(rial divisions, ranging from 3 per cent in mining to 
58 per cent in construction. 

In Non-Industrial Areas 

Unemployed persons in areas which are predomi- 
nantly non-industrial and comparatively remote from 
war production centers, and which account for the 
bulk of the so-called “seasonal” activities received 
the greater part (nearly 60 per cent) of the January 
wemployment insurance disbursements. Particularly 
marked increases, ranging from 56 to 88 per cent, 
occurred in the Central Coast. counties, the San Joa- 
quin Valley, and the Sacramento Valley and north- 
em counties. 

Unemployed claimants in Los Angeles county, the 
report shows, drew 2634 benefit payments each week 
in January, 11 per cent more than in December. The 
increase was stated to be almost wholly due to a 25 
per cent rise in the Hollywood local office area and a 
15 per cent rise in the Los Angeles industrial area, 
which together accounted for nearly one-half of all 
payments in the county. 

San Francisco Area 

The San Francisco Bay area showed a 9 per cent 
increase in payments. Here the average weekly num- 
ber was 406, or about 5 per cent of all payments in 
California. The only area to show a decrease in pay- 
ments was the southern California counties, exclud- 
ing Los Angeles county, with a decrease*of less than 
3 per cent. 

Claims Up Sharply 

The steep upward trend in both initial and con- 
tinued claims during January completes the sharpest 
four-month rise, on a percentage basis, since the 
California Act became effective, it is pointed out. 
Numerically, however, all types of claims were about 
one-fourth lower than last year, and from 82 per cent 
to 87 per cent. below the January 1942 figures. 

Filing of New Claims 

New claims, filed by claimants to establish their 
benefit years, rose to the usual peak for the year, the 
January total of 13,860 being more than double the 
December figure, but 20 per cent below the total filed 
in January of last year. Continued claims, or cer- 
tifications to completed weeks of unemployment, were 
up 36 per cent from December, totaling 58,664, about 
« fourth lower than last year's figure for January. 
Waiting period claims, which are declared to more 
hearly reflect receipts of new claims, were more than 
double the December figure, and 15 per cent below 
last January’s total. 

The usual heavy volume of employer and employee 
contributions, the bulk of which are received during 
the first six weeks of each calendar quarter, raised 
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"Give More in '44" 
Dre week marked the beginning of the 1944 
American Red Cross campaign. Eighty-seven 
per cent of all Red Cross funds are spent directly 


for services to the armed forces. More American 
prisoners, more of our countries’ wounded, more 
prisoners, more of our country’s wounded, more 
fighters’ families need help this year. “Give More 
in ’44!” 


the balance in the unemployment fund to $472,723,760 
by January 31 and $482,000,000 by February 9. 

Contributions during January of this year were 
substantially lower than in January 1942, the reason 
given being that. employers have had, since July 1948, 
additional time in which to submit contribution and 
payroll reports for the preeeding quarter. 

—— @—__—_- 


Golden Gate Bridge Employees 

Employees of the Golden Gate Bridge and High- 
way District will be given retirement pay protection 
under the State Employees’ Retirement System, ac- 
cording to announcement made this week. 

The eighty-five employees of the bridge were re- 
ported as having voted overwhelmingly to join the 
state system, and the board of directors authorized 
the signing of a contract between the bridge district 
and the State, as of March 1. 

The bridge employees were encouraged and aided 
in their move to secure retirement protection by 
James FE. Rickets, general manager of the bridge and 
vice-president of the Building and Construction 
Trades Council, and by Daniel F. Del Carlo, a busi- 
ness representative of the latter mentioned organi- 
zation, and who is also a member of the board of 
directors of the bridge district. 
eee 


Urge Blind Workers to Join Unions 


The Alameda Club of Adult Blind has unanimously 
adopted a resolution recommending that all blind 
persons employed in industry join and actively par- 
ticipate in labor unions. The resolution was intro- 
duced by A. L. Archibald, candidate for the Degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy in the Department of Eco- 
nomics at the University of California. 

Archibald said: “Many of our blind men and 
women are now getting their first opportunity to 
work in industry. They are anxious to become part 
of the working force in the plants in which they are 
employed. Organized labor has shown great. helpful- 
ness in promoting the employment. of the blind. 
However, there are sometimes delays in establishing 
the proper connection between union officials and 
these new workers. We hope that this declaration by 
the blind themselves will close up this temporary 
gap.” 

‘The resolution not only urged union membership 
upon the blind but urged the blind to participate 
actively in their respective unions. 

o— 
OFFERS POST-WAR SOIL PLAN 

Proposing a post-war soil program, H. H. Bennett, 
chief of the U. S. Department of Agriculture’s soil 
conservation service, stated in a recent address at 
Des Moines that it would employ as many as 200,000 
men for at least two vears after the war. 
eer ge eS 
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"C.B." Operating Engineer 
Praises War Equipment 


High praise for equipment turned out by union 
workers has been sounded by a member of the Con- 
struction Battalions (“Seabees”), H. J. Hulstrom, 
US.N.R., Machinists’ Mate 1/c., of Chico, Calif., 
veteran of the African invasion, wearer of the Purple 
Heart, and former member of the International Union 
of Operating Engineers. He was a “bulldozer” and 
shovel operator in civilian life. 

Hulstrom was gun pointer and gun captain of one 
of the twin 40-mm. gun mounts aboard an LS.T. in 
the convoy which entered Bizerte. He said the equip- 
ment taken along worked fine and “gave us very lit- 
tle trouble considering the beating we gave it.” He 
said the German and Italian stuff looked rugged, 
but every time it was pushed very hard it had to be 
overhauled. 

Rugged Stuff Required 

“This is a new kind of war,” Hulstrom said. “You 
can’t win it with just guns and ships and planes. It 
takes bulldozers, trucks, cats, cranes, shovels, and all 
kinds of heavy stuff that doesn’t look like it could 
fight. This war takes the kind of rugged stuff that 
union men and women know how to make.” 

Hulstrom was wounded by four pieces of bomb 
fragments during an air raid by the Germans. But 
it took more than bomb fragments to keep him away 
from his anti-aircraft guns. Despite his wounds, he 
took his post and fired away at the raiders until they 
withdrew from the area. ‘ 

Urges Output Increase 

Hulstrom urged that production of equipment for 
the Navy he increased by the workers at home. “The 
‘can do’ boys,” he said. “We do s 
lot of working and a little shooting. We’re like the 
folks in the factories, only we do our work a little 
closer to the actual fighting. We can see what they 
need up there next to the front lines. And they need 
everything the workers can give them.” 


Seabees are the 


Hulstrorn’s wife enlisted in the Army Nurses’ Corps 
when he joined the Seabees. 
ee tS ee eee 
JANUARY WAR COST 


War expenditures of the United States amounted 
to $7,416,000,000 in January, an increase of $465,000,- 
000 over December 1943. The average daily rate in 
January was $285,200,000, as compared with $267,390,- 
000 in December. From July 1, 1940, through Janu- 
ary 31, 1944, the nation spent $160,800,000,000 for war 
purposes, 
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Run o' the Hook 


By FRED E. HOLDERBY 
President of Typographical Union No. 21 


Joseph W. Makower, who had been under care of 
a doctor over a long period, was the victim of a 
heart. attack on Thursday, February 24 which proved 
fatal. Deceased had been a continuous member of 
this local since his arrival in San Francisco in 1922, 
and for the past fifteen years had represented the 
union as chairman of the Board of Fire Underwriters 
chapel. Surviving are his wife, Gustava, and three 
sons, Benjamin, Lt. Theodore Makower of the Army 
Medical Corps, and Pfe. Myron Makower of the 
U. S. Army. Funeral services were conducted at 
Sinai Memorial chapel at noon on Friday, February 
25, and interment was at Portals of Eternity. 

Two weeks ago we made note of the fact that our 
oldest member, George F. Clevenger, who had con- 
tinuous affiliation with No. 21 of forty-four vears, 
was celebrating his ninety-first birth anniversary. We 
must now report his death, which occurred on Mon- 
day at the home of his daughter in this city. Born 
on February 18, 18538, deceased first joined the Typo- 
graphical Union at San Jose in 1890, has been on the 
retired roll of No. 21 since 1925, and resided in Mill 
Valley. Surviving are his wife, Hattie C.. and a son, 
Frederic Clevenger, of Mill Valley, and two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Bert Miller of Oakland and Mrs. George 
H. Murray of San Francisco. Private funeral services 
were conducted on Tuesday, February 29, at the 
Resell chapel in Mill Valley. 

Unofficial returns on indorsements for internation: 
office which have arrived at headquarters, and which 
include 511 local unions, show the following: For 
President—Baker 130, Miller 77, Randolph 219. First 
Vice-President—Desper 175, Taylor 310, Second Vice- 
President—Brown 214, Holland 211, Walton 52. See- 
retary-Treasurer—Gill 243, Harris 79, Ward 109. All 
contestants have accordingly received sufficient in- 
dorsements to place them on the ballot at the genere! 
election to be held on Wednesday, May 17. 

That we may be faced with increasing difficulty in 
placing our sick members at the Union Printeds’ 
Home is forcefully brought to our attention by a 
siv-inch classified ad appearing in a Colorado news- 
naper which asks for male and female help to take 
the places of those who have resigned for various 
vevsons since the war began and left only a skeleton 
erew of the nearly 200 waitresses, kitchen help, maids 
porters, nurses, orderlies and other help necessary to 
conduct the Home. A letter from Lloyd Nesbit which 
arrived last week speaks of the shortage of help there 
and also of the small ration of fruit and fruit juices 
now permitted because of reduction of the amount of 

hose ‘tems sllowed the Home by the Government. 

R. R. Roberts, who was a member of the Call- 
Bwl’etin chapel when he left here for southern Cali- 
‘ornia some two years ago, visited his former fellow 

7 ‘ers last week-end. Roberts enlisted in the Radio 
Intelligence in Los Angeles, and has just received a 
medical discharge after service in India, where the 

I'mate affected his health to an extent where most 
-* Sis t’mo was spent. in the hospital. He left on Mon- 
- “or Los Anveles, stating he was undecided whether 
wi'l locate there. 
™e-ident Hottman of Sacramento Typographical 
io-n ‘nforms us his union has accepted an offer by 
emmercis! employers of that city which provides 

‘-rense of $3 per week, effective February 28 
hi b invs the basic job scale to $57 per week. The 

et whi h now goes to the War Labor Board for 

seve] is te run until February 27, 1945. 
(sivmpn Keith Manzer of the Crocker-Union 
chap-l returned the first of the week from Roseville, 
where he had been called on February 16 because of 
‘he evtical illness of his mother, Mrs. O. E. Evilsisor. 
Keith brought back the sad news that his mother 
pessed awav three days after his arrival in Roseville. 

Oliver P. Weakley of the Call-Bulletin chapel, who 
thiy month retired to the pension roll, drew a traveler 
on Wednesday of Jast week. and announced he and 
Mrs, Wenklev were leaving for Los Angeles to make 
their future home, Last Saturday, at a special meet- 
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ing of the Call-Bulletin chapel, called in his honor 
and in consideration of his twenty-five years’ associa- 
tion with that paper, Mr. Weakley was presented 
with a suitable. remembrance by his fellow chapel 
members. 

Ted Popkin of the Golden Gate Press, who for the 
past vear has been stationed in various sections of 
India with a medical detachment, arrived in the «ity 
last Friday, and is now awaiting a discharge from 
the service, which has been granted him. He has lost. 
considerable weight due to malaria, which persisted 
in returning every time he moved to a new locality, 
and on three oceasions made him a hospital case. 
Well on the road to complete recovery, Ted is, how- 
ever, still in a weakened condition. 

I. D. Keith, for more than twenty vears a member 
of the now defunct Pacifie Typsetting Company, 
drew a traveler late last week and stated he was mov- 
ing to the East Bay, where he has accepted a position. 

Sympathy in his bereavement is extended to R. A. 
Nelgner, retired member, because of the loss of his 
wife, who passed away at Alhambra on February 16 
after three months’ illness which developed into 
pneumonia. Services were conducted at Alhambra 
on February 18, followed by private interment. 

After around three years as ship printer, during 
which time he has always sailed from ports on the 
Atlantic seaboard and has covered the entire globe, 
Walter Smith visited headquarters on Thursday of 
last week. He announced he had received a transfer 
to the West Coast, which may mean San Francisco 
will be his permanent home port. 

E. R. Evans, retired member of No. 21, has for the 
past three weeks been receiving treatment at French 
hospital for leg trouble. Reports are that he is re- 
sponding to the treatments satisfactorily. 

Jack De Mille of the Call-Bulletin chapel, who in 
December was transferred from Santa Anita to a new 
station at Tullahoma, Tenn., has been returned to the 
West Coast and again assigned to Santa Anita. He 
s with an Ordnance Battalion. He spent last week- 
‘nd in this city 

Prior to returning to his station after two weeks’ 
‘rlough, Lt. William Carr of the Perry chapel paid 
Sis fellow workers a visit on Thursday of last week. 
daving just completed his training, Carr graduated 
vith an excellent grade as a bomber pilot and_ re- 
eived his commission and a furlough, which latter 
te spent with relatives in Oakland. 

Latest. news from the front at the Union Printers" 
Yome, where the annual pinochle tournament ha: 
yeen in session for some time, shows a member of 
No. 21, W. A. Seymour of the Recorder chapel. 
among the first ten leaders with a score of 1036, whil« 
hith score of 1127 was held by Joseph J. Saunders 
of Modesto, who is well known here and throughout 
the West. 

O. J. Nusser, formerly superintendent and business 
manager of the James H. Barry Company, on 
February 1 purchased the entire interests of the Rey- 
nard Press at 515 Howard street. A. F. Fox, owner 
of this plant since its establishment in 1910, is retir- 
ing from active participation in the trade. 

T. L. Stanley, for years association with the com- 
mercial branch in San Francisco and a member of 
the membership committee of the union, drew a 
traveler on Wednesday of last week, and announced 

he was moving his family to Lox Angeles, where they 
will make their home. 

W.S. (“Bill”) Leslie visited headquarters on Wed- 
nesday of last week, having Just returned from Calis- 
‘oga, where he spent a week of what he says was 
~erular summer weather, the sun smiling brightly 
rach day. 

Approval of his application for admission to th- 
™ion Printers’ Home having arrived over last. week 
od. F. A. MeCullum of the Chronicle chanel left for 
Xolorado Springs on Tuesday evening. Mr. McCal- 

‘“m’s health has been bad for some time, and he 
Nas been unable to work the past three months. 


News Chapel Notes — By L. L. Heagney 


Letters from members in the armed services are 
Seginning to reach Clarence Abbott, editor of our 
sameless chapel paper, in answer to his plea for help 
‘ rescuing it from anonymity. Jack Bengston sug- 
-ests “News Gossip Sheet,” Lou Montarnal advise 
“The News Letter” and Howard Paul likes “Proof 
Press Gazette.” As time passes undoubtedly others 
will give us their ideas about the matter. The con- 
test closes April 1, Meanwhile Abbott appointed Joe 
Sullivan, Clarence Bossler and L. L. Heaeney judges 
to select an appropriate one from the offerings, the 
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winner to be presented a new razor and a barber’ 
license to shave either Hitler or Hirohito. . 

Miss Margaret Cahill, for ten years X-ray jec), 
nician at the Home, now at the station hosp itaj 
Camp Roberts, called on “Pop” Moore the other oy,’ 
ning and told him she has a San Francisco hospital 
job under consideration if (and it’s a very large if”) 
she can find living quarters here. 

“Greetings” reached George Holland via U.S. inail 
which he'll answer at 7 a. m. tomorrow, (Saturday), 
all ready for a physical . . . Harry Barker dole; y}; 
hums “Nobody Loves Me” since the Army recently 
rejected him. . . . Jerry Wright, too, found nolo; 
loved him on stepping aboard a bus across the }iay 
He'd forgotten his commute book; that got by with 
the conductor, who said good naturedly, “Oh, jus 
pay the fare, ll refund it tomorrow.” But the guy 
got kind-a peevish, asked “You figuring on making 4 
world tour or something?” on finding Jerry had aisy 
forgotten his purse. 

The round-robin to Al Crackbon very nearly made 
the rounds of the building for signatures before 
Chairman Abbott mailed it to him at the Home, 4 
News artist painted a letterhead in colors, leaving 
plenty of 100m for names, which included manager 
to office boy, not to mention printers. Born in 1872, 
Al, who has a birthday every four years, missed one 
in 1800. hence has celebrated his natal day only 
seventeen times. E 

It’s reported Herb Mather, former machinist, now 
with the State Office, sold his home here and _ yi 
move his family to Sacramento, March 1, into y 
house he bought there. 

Told by instructors at the U.S. Naval Hospital 
Corps School, Farragut, Idaho, that a high grade 
usually meant choice of a location near home after 
rraduation \Carl Thoelecke studied hard, averaged 
% per cent. Apparently this impressed the officials 
ind they recommended him for hospital apprentice 
irst class, which, if nothing intervenes, means a $12 
aise and transfer to the Marines, that service having 
10 medical corp and needs such trainees more than 
loes the Navy. Carl writes: “there are millions of 
vomen™ here, in fact only a half block away there's 
1 WAVE barracks. 

His mass production system of winning on the 
yonies, Chuck Adams advises, is so-0-o good all rights 
we reserved, including that of transferring into an 
“skimo igloo. Using his svstem, a fellow bets on 
‘very horse running—-bonnd to hit a winner if the 


noney holds out. 
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Women’s Auxiliary, No. 21 

That well established household necessity which, 
it a suitable price, goes along with all early and late 
models of washing machines—the wringer—has in its 
areer prevented many an aching arm on Tuesday 
nornings. But on the other hand it has more victims 
1otched on its rollers than have ever been recorded 
against the “unloaded” revolver, the sliding rug on 
the hardwood floor, and the back-porch stairs, all 
combined. And when it gets into action it is totally 
Jefiant of all state and federal accident compensa- 
ion laws. All of which is preliminary to the Lapor 
CLarioN having to announce that the reason for the 
Yon-appearance of the Women’s Auxiliary notes in 
his spot is the fact that Mrs. Mabel Skinner, the 
regular correspondent, was too trusting of, or was de- 
‘eived by a wringer, to the extent of now having 
‘niured fineers, and is unable to provide copy, but 
wherwise is progressing satisfactorily toward recovery 
‘nd busily engaged in perfecting a defense avainst all 
‘nd sundry stvles of wringers. excent that it won't 
vork against the Japs and Hitler. 


Golf News — By Fred N. Leach 

The February tournament of the Golf Association 
ix a thing of history—and those who failed to attend 
ure missed a swell day in the open. However, very 
‘ew failed to attend, and while the scores were not 
so hot, the day was beautiful, and the tournament, 
naturally, a success. 

The hole-in-one contest became the featured attrac- 
tion when Jess Conaway put a beautiful tee shot just 
‘hree inches from the pin, to romp home with the 
frst award. Second was Charlie Forst, 23 feet 4 inches 
from the hole, and third place went to Art Linkous, 
30 feet from the pin. 

In the medal tourney, Charlie Forst led the Cham) 
Class 85-9—76; he was followed by Charlie White 
93-10—83: Ron Cameron 92-8—84. Cyril Stright, 97- 
11—86. Class “A” leader was Eddie Sehmieder, 94- 
18—76, trailed by Art Linkous, 97-20-77; Howard 
Watson, 96-16-80 and “Mavor” Kimbrough, 102-2!) 
—82. Class “B” had Frank Smith, 98-23—75. on toy 
LeRov Foley. 105-27—78, Ben Apte. 101-22—79. Earl 
Browne, 113-39—83. The guest flieht saw Martin 
4thorn the victor, 99-30—69. Fred Bartel second, 91 
19—72. and J. Wormser, third, 106-30-—76 

The “Old Bell” sweepstakes produced sixtv of th: 
finest old “rocks” ever seen in ene collection, Th 

(Continued on Page 9, Column 1) 
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Mary Moore, to the Ladies 


Dress Designer’s View 

Nottie Rosenstein, noted dress designer who gowns 
mor than her share of the chic and expensively- 
dressed women today, says it isn’t good taste to look 
gluorous while the war is on. She believes the so- 
phis icated woman wants to look smart, and states 
thal clothes design gives a woman a good figure even 
if s)e doesn’t have one. In these days of shortage 
of f: bries a designer must be more subtle about find- 
ing new tricks in designing. 
Sho points out that accessories are more important 
than ever because of the simplicity of the dresses. 
She frowns on wearing jewelry with a fancy dress. 
Her midsummer collection features prints of pure 
silk which she found in Brazil, and warns that they 
are quite expensive. She expects brown to walk off 
with all honors for town wear, while brilliant colors 
are particularly good this year for sport and dress 


wear. 
All-Wool Goods Increase 

There is plenty of wool for civilian needs this spring 
since the Government has built up its stockpile to 
insure enough for military needs. More all-wool and 
less mixed goods will be on the market. Suits and 
coats of wool as well as wool yard goods promises to 
be in ample supplies in retail stores. 

Summer suits of California cotton gabardine, tail- 
ored so well they tempt you to wear them around 
the clock, are seen in both pastel and dark shades. 
This silky finish fabric is lighter, cooler and crush- 
resistant. The suit styles continue an easily draped 
jacket with wonderfully fitted shoulders and meticu- 
lously tailored details. 

Silk Hose on Way Out? 

Pure silk hose are called a thing of the past by an 
official of a leading hosiery mill in the South, who 
says that nylons will return to popularity as soon as 
the Government releases the material. Rayon hose 
are more beautiful than formerly and may be here 
to stay, but it is difficult to know what developments 
will bring. 

Homes of the Future 

shortly after the war better homes will be avail- 
uble for everybody at much less than they are now 
costing. The $2500 home of the future will be equiv - 
alent to the $5000 houses before the war. They will 
include unit kitchens and unit bathrooms and ‘elec- 
tronic devices which will take dust out of the sir 
and drudgery out of housework. They will be warm 
in winter and cooler in summer. Home construction 
has been revolutionized in the last three years. Mass 
production of homes has entered the field just as it 
has in shipbuilding. 

Women in Oil Industry 

Women war workers are answering the Navy's call 

for increased production of 100-octane gasoline by 


Run o' the Hook 
Hight) 


blind bogey winners of new reprocessed bulls in this 
event were Art Linkous, Jack Foley and Ron Cam- 
evon, 

OFF THE FAIRWAY—This correspondent was 
only a spectator at last Sunday’s affair, and was glad 
to be present to welcome Ralph Lusi, former match 
play champ, now in the Navy... . All (meaning Ron 
Ccuneion, “Mayor’ Kimbrough and Cyril Stright) 
“paid? “Baldy” Schmieder, who made a clean sweep. 

.. Was glad to welcome Jack Foley—airman son 
of LeRoy Foley. Jack, who is just back on furlough 
fiom India and Burma after plenty of combat mis- 
sions, proved to be the hero of the day to young 
Jimmy Lansberry. .. . Look who's in the win column 

Ben Apte! Now anyone can play and get an 
ward, . . . Jess Conaway’s tee shot nearly got him 
‘ie $5 which was donated several years ago, by an 
waonymous friend of the Association, to be given to 
lie first member who makes a hole-in-one at any 
tournament, Next month we qualify for the 
vanual Match play cup championship. An interesting 
«iMmouncement regarding this qualifying round will 
he published soon, Watch for it. 
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invading another masculine field of labor, according 
to Petroleum Administrator Ickes. These women war 
workers are working as common laborers, shoveling 
dirt, sweeping up materials, carrying lumber, digging 
ditches, unloading brick and cement, handling pipe 
fittings and smaller pipe, and distributing supplies in 
an effort to complete new 100-octane gasoline plants 
ahead of schedule. 

Many of these women are married and are work- 
ing side by side with their husbands or are filling 
the place of a man in the military service. They are 
receiving the same pay as men for comparable work. 
More than 10,000 women are now engaged in oper- 
ation and maintenance by the petroleum industry as 
well as office and laboratory jobs, and also in produc- 
tion, refining and marketing these women are prov- 
ing satisfactory workers. 


Recipe for a Cuban Dish 


Here’s a Cuban dish that’s delicious and very easy 
on the meat points. One-half pound of chopped beef 
will make the nucleus for four people. Mix it with 
two cups of puffed wheat, salt, pepper, chopped onion 
and garlic (if you like the flavor). Place in hot drip- 
pings and move constantly until it is crumbly and 
brown. Add one cup of peanuts and one cup of rai- 
Serve as the main meat course with rice, a 
green salad and guava jelly for dessert. 
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V-Mail Letters Are Never Lost 

Not a single V-Mail letter of the 200,000,000 sent 
overseas has been lost, the Army and Navy post of- 
fices announce. During two months in 1943, at the 
height of the ship sinkings in the Atlantic, 30 per cent 
of the ordinary mail sent overseas was lost. But V- 
Mail letters will always be delivered because the 
original letters are not destroyed until the film on 
which the letters are recorded arrives at its overseas 
destination and is developed and the letters deliv- 
ered. 

When the Pan-American clipper was lost at Lisbon 
last year, the 309,000 V-Mail letters aboard were the 
only part. of the cargo salvaged. The letters, which 
were carried on rolls of film, were immediately re- 
produced and flown overseas. 

Space amounting to nearly 5,000,000 cargo pounds 
has been released since June 1942 by the letters that 
went as V-Mail. This was enough to transport 496,- 
£28 Garand rifles, or 1,323,809 units of blood plasma, 
or 2,298,280 units of K rations, or 62,209,392 rounds 
of 30-caliber cartridge, or 5,791,666 dozens of surgical 
dressings. The space was also sufficient to transport 
32,876 men, or two divisions. 

Each V-Mail letter is photographed and reduced 
on film to thumb-nail size. One roll of film weighing 
about seven ounces holds about 1800 letters. It is 
the only personal mail always flown to its destiaation. 
When V-Mail is used, two transport planes can do 
the work of 100 similar planes carrying the same num- 
ber of standard and airmail letters. 
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Mailer Notes 


By LEROY C. SMITH 

Isador E. Levy of the Chronicle chapel died from 
a sudden heart attack, while at work Tuesday night. 
He was well known in West Coast mailer circles, in 
which unions he had worked at different times. For 
the past five years he had been a member of the 
Chronicle chapel. Though of a quiet, unassuming 
nature, he was a staunch union man. He was a na- 
tive of Sacramento and was 56 years of age. Svm- 
pathy is extended his surviving widow and other rela- 
tives. 

The $1.25-per-week increase in scales (also, over- 
time, retroactive as of December 28, 1943), agreed 
upon by joint negotiations of the five printing trades 
crafts and local publishers, last December, and re- 
cently OK’d by the W.L.B., was included in last week's 
pay checks. : 

It is rumored the Cleveland Mailers’ Union is in a 
turmoil over the question of withdrawing from the 
M.T.D.U. and the LT.U., and affiliating with the 
‘Mailers’ International Union.” As Thomas Martin, 
president of the M.T.D.U., toreman on the Cleveland 
Piain Dealer, member of the school board, and third 
vice-president of the I1.T.U., would be effected by 
either of the rumored changes in affiliation of the 
Cleveland local, the outcome should be interesting. 


———_—__@————__—_ 


Red Cross Honors Unions’ Emblems 

Each contributor to the 1944 War Fund of the 
American Red Cross will receive a lapel tag bearing 
the union label of the Allied Trades Council, while 
more than 259,770,500 union-labelled items will be 
used by chapter solicitors and other workers in the 
$200,090,009 campaign which opened this week. 

War Fund items on which the Allied label will 
appear, totaling 193,779,500, include the membership 
card, posters tor U. 8. mail trucks, and the “100 Per 
Cent” poster, awarded to plants and offices where «ll 
employees contribute. 

More than 66,000,000 items, produced by lithog- 
raphy, will carry the Lithographers union tabel. 


o 


CONTEST ON POST-WAR PLANS 

It is announced that more than 25,000 plans for a 
workable solution to the employment problem de- 
clared to be facing America after the war have beon 
submitted to the Pabst Postwar Employment Awards, 
a national competition offering $50,000 in War Bonds 
as prizes for the best answer to this subject. The com- 
petition closed February 7, but it is stated that all 
plans which are postmarked no later than midnight 
February 7, and arrive before March 27 at. the Awards 
offices, wiil be eligible. The latter date enables mem- 
bers of the armed forces overseas to have their offer- 
ings considered. 


= Se as. 
No government officials talk 
labor on post-war planning commissions. 


about conscripting 
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S. F. Labor Council 


Secretary's Office and Headquarters: 
Labor Temple, 2940 Sixteenth Street (Room 214) 
Headquarters Phone MArket 6304 


The Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 p. m., at the Labor 
Temple. The Executive and Arbitration Committee meets every 
Monday. at 8 p. m. The Organizing Committee meets every Fri- 
day, at 7:30 p.m. The Union Label Section meets the first Wed- 
nesday of every month, at 7:30 p. m. 


Synopsis of Meeting Held Friday, 
February 25, 1944. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by President 
Shelley. 

Roll Call of Officers—All present. 

Approval of Minutes—Minutes of previous meet- 
ing approved as printed in the Lasor Cxarion. 

Credentials—Building Material Drivers No. 216— 
Daniel Dougherty, Michael Hernon. Laundry and 
Cleaning Drivers No. 256—V. J. Stephens, William 
F. Vaughn, Frank Coleman, William Wallace, Henry 
Brandon. Sausage Makers No. 203—Albert Koehler. 
Technical Engineers, Architects and Draftsmen No. 
89—John O. Hoskins. Upholsterers No. 28—M. Il. 
Harris. 

Report of the Organizing Committee—( Meeting 
held Friday, February 25.) Called to order at 7:30 
p. m. The following were examined, and having been 
found to possess the proper qualifications the com- 
mittee recommended that they be seated as dele- 
gates to this Council: Amalgamated Lithographers 
No. 17—Adam Vurek. Bookbinders and Bindery 
Women No. 31-125—William S. Hogan. Lumber 
Clerks and Lumber Handlers No. 2559—Phil Ma- 
deria. Musicians No. 6—Art Weidner. Packers and 
Preserve Workers No. 20989—James A. Caras. Up- 
holsterers No. 28—Mart L. Harris. 

Communications—Filed: D. V. Nicholson, execu- 
tive secretary, National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, Inc., acknowledging receipt of our cheek 
for the “March of Dimes.” Weekly News Letters from 
the California State Federation of Labor dated Feb- 
ruary 16 and 23. 

Bills were read, referred to the trustees, approved 
and ordered paid. 

Donations: To “March of Dimes” — Millinery 
Workers No. 40, $27.05. To San Francisco War Chest 
—Millinery Workers No. 40, $46.50. 

Members of Committee (to work with the Council 
regarding legislation): Millinery Workers No. 40— 
Sylvia Kravitz, Hans Braun, Solly Bernstein. 

Request Complied With: A communication was 
received from John A. St. Peter, executive secretary 


HENDERSON 
INCOME TAX 


SERVICE 


Will prepare wage earners' Federal Tax Returns for 


$2, Short Form, 
$3, Long Form 


Separate Returns, 50 per cent additional, providing 
you complete our questionnaire. 


WE ARE AGAIN AT 


2960 Sixteenth Street 


Near Labor Temple 


Other convenient Locations at 


1161 Market Street 514 Clement Street 
Opposite Leavenworth Near Sixth Avenue 


443 Castro Street 1263 Twentieth Avenue 
Near Market Between Lincoln and Irving 
3206-A Mission Street 1240 Fillmore Street 
Near Valencia Near dy 
4476-A Mission Street 1310 Stockton Street 
Near Excelsior Near Broadway 
5126 Third Street 557 Haight Street 
Near Bay View Near Steiner 


2851 Twenty-fourth Street 
Corner Bryant 


LABOR CLARION 


of the Local Joint Executive Board of Culinary 
Workers and Bartenders, advising the Council that 
the food concession at the Bethlehem shipyards oper- 
ated by the Bearl Sprott Company is being oper- 
ated with non-union employees. Brother St. Peter 
requested that the officers of the San Francisco Labor 
Council contact the officers of the Metal Trades 
Council to work out a co-ordinated program to bring 
this situation to a conclusion. 

Resolutions: A resolution was submitted by Cali- 
fornia State Laborers and Utility Workers No. 1226 
asking that. the Council express commendation to 
President Roosevelt for his vetoing of the income 
tax bill; motion that the resolution be adopted; 
carried. A resolution was submitted by Cooks, Pastry 
Cooks and Assistants’ Union No. 44 asking that the 
Council go on record to do all within its power to 
draft President Roosevelt for a fourth term in that 
office; motion that the resolution be adopted; car- 
ried. (See complete text of each of the above-men- 
tioned resolutions elsewhere in this paper). 

President Shelley announced a meeting of the 
legislative and registration committee of the Council 
on next Wednesday night, March 1, at 8 o'clock, in 
the Labor Temple. All officers of the local A.FJ.. 
unions are invited to attend. 

Brother Ballerini announced that. he has been made 
chairman from the Metal Trades Couneil of the 
distribution of tickets to the unions for the Army 
and Navy show to be held on March 19, 20 and 21. 
This show will be turther publicized within the next 
few days when plans have been completed. 

Brother White called to the attention of the dele- 
gates the presence of Ernest Norback, a former del>- 
gate from Office Employees No. 21320, who went to 
work for the Wage-and-Hour Division, then into the 
Army, then was called out to represent the Wage- 
and-Hour Division in Washington, and is now on his 
way to be the “Madam Perkins of the Hawaiian 
Islands.” Mr. Norback briefly addressed the delegates 
and thanked them for their warm reception to him. 

Brother Stanley Roman called to the attention of 
the Council the value of the union label, eard and 
button; of demanding union services and union label 
apparel at all times, and reminding the delegates of 
the duty they owe in promoting use of the union 
emblems. 

Brother Johns reported that several meetings have 
been held with reference to equipment purchased by 
San Francisco for the Red Cross. Motion was made 
and carried that the Council go on record as indors- 
ing the Red Cross drive that is to start on the first of 
the month and that we lend our assistance toward 
making the drive a success; and refer that portion, 
dealing with equipment, that already has been taken 
up by the executive committee to the executive com- 
mittee on Monday evening, March 6, and that in- 
terested parties be notified to appear. 

Receipts, $1570.95; disbursements, $422.14. 

Meeting adjourned at 9:20 p. m. 

Respectfully submitted. 
JOHN A. O'CONNELL, Secretary. 
—+ 
RIGHT BACK AT HIM 

“Some of you pedestrians walk about as if you'd 
bought the streets.” “Yes. and some of you motorists 
drive about. as if you’d paid for your cars!” 

— 


Seamen Basil Dominic Izzi was awarded Marine 
Corps medal because he spent. 83 days on a liferaft. 
Page Rickenbacker. 


LUXOR CABS 


THE OFFICIAL UNION 
LABEL EXHIBITION CABS 


ORDWAY 4040 


Strictly Independent 


Friday, March 3, io, 


Three Bay Area Shipyard 


Workers Receive Honor 


Three outstanding war workers from San Franvigeo 
Bay Area shipyards left early this week for Wash. 
ington, D. C., to receive new war production ho Lors 
as featured guests at the War Production Bord’; 
national War Production Drive Conference and Ry. 
position which salutes the record-breaking teamv ork 
of labor and management. in the nation’s war ef ort, 

Representing northern California’s shipbuilder. 9 
the Exposition are: Mrs. Edna Slocum, champioi: oj 
the 30,000 women welders on the Pacific Coast, fiom 
the Moore Dry Dock Company in Oakland; Mis, 
Cora Lee Clonts, 20-year-old welding champion of 
the five Kaiser shipyards at Richmond, and Roy 
Sheldrick, winner of the War Production Drive hore 
ors for Marinship, the Sausalito shipyard, which leads 
all U.S. war industries in the drive for prize-winning 
and time-saving production ideas. 

—o 


IT’S GETTING HOT FOR JAPS 
Japan has extended the age limits for conscription 
for war work to 12 to 60 for men, and 12 to 40 for 
women, a dispatch reported by government monitors 
reveals. Previously the age limits were 16 to 45 for 
males, 16 to 25 for females. 


a Se 


WARNS MINORS SEEKING WORK 

Job-seeking boys and girls under 20 who leave home 
should carry with them proof of their age, warns 
Katharine F. Lenroot, chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
U.S. Department of Labor. Otherwise they are apt 
to find themselves unable to take jobs, since em- 
ployers generally require age certificates to safeguard 
themselves under federal and state child-labor laws. 
Miss Lenroot warned particularly against young mi- 
grants heading for the West Coast without any rec- 
ord a¥ evidence of age. Child labor laws here, she 
said, are among the best in the country and well en- 
forced. 


= * 


VACATIONS AT HARVEST TIME 
It is being pointed out by groups interested in 
aiding the gathering of coming harvests in this state 
that vacations taken late in the season would con- 
form with peaks in harvesting California’s essential 
food and fiber crops. The San Francisco Wartime 


Harvest Council anticipates a greater need this year 


than there was in either of the last two years, due to 
the further inroads being made in farm labor supply 
by selective service and war industries, and is conse- 
quently redoubling its efforts in volunteer labor re- 
cruitment. The new headquarters of the Harvest 
Council is at 465 California street, with the Cali- 
fornia Agricultural Extension Service. 
« 


"Labor Unions and You'' 

Fordham Rab, erstwhile editor of the Portland 
boilermakers’ publication, is the author of a book! 
entitled “Labor Unions and You,” with the sub-title 
“American Labor Will Fight.” 

Declaring that “trade unionist education” is the 
primary purpose of the booklet, Rab, who is public 
relations director of the A.F.L. Metal Trades of Por!- 
land and Vicinity, says he received much encourage- 
ment in the preparation of the material from respon- 
sible labor leaders, notably President Green of the 
A.F.L.. and President. Frey of the Metal Trades De- 
partment (A.F.L.), who made generous contributions 
to the publication. The booklet is published by the 
Portland Daily Journal of Commerce. The first edi- 
tion consisted of 100,000 copies. 


United Undertakers 


Established July, 1883 
1096 South Van Ness Avenue at 22nd Street 
Telephone VAlencia 5100 
NEW FUNERAL HOME AND CHAPEL 


friday, Mareh 38, 1944 
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Hugo Ernst: From Immigrant to High Union Labor Official 


[The following article, historical and laudatory of 
well known former figure in the labor movement of 
sun Francisco, appeared in last month's issue of the 
“Hoicl-Bar-Restaurant Review” of Detroit. “Hugo's” 
many old-time acquaintances here will recall the 
varicus netdents mentioned, and appreciate the com- 
plim nts paid him, while to later recruits in the ranks 
of le bor the recital will prove interesting and in- 
form tive.| 


It vas midnight of early November in 1916. Along 
the Atlantic seaboard in a thousand local headquar- 
ters of the Republican party tired campaigners were 
hend.ag elbows in toasts to the man whom they 
regarsted as good as elected President of the United 
State—Charles Evans Hughes. The early returns 
showed their candidate leading by comfortable mar- 
gins in enough states to put him over. It was all over. 
At least, so they believed. 


The more rude was their awakening, therefore, 
when the final returns showed that California’s vote, 
having been captured by President Woodrow Wil- 
son, had proved just. enough to assure the Democrats 
another four years of rule. 


Event of National History 

The margin of Wilson’s California majority, less 
than two thousand, has proved a source of lively 
political discussions. Some have attributed it ‘o 
Hughes’ being prevented from meeting Hiram John- 
son by conservative G.O.P. leaders. But the real 
story, censored by the newspapers, was Hughes’ re- 
jusal to respect the picket line of the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees’ Alliance. 

The San Francisco Chamber of Commerce had an- 
nounced that it would sponsor a banquet for the 
Republican presidential candidate when he came to 
that city. At the time a bitter strike was in progress 
involving the culinary unions. The dinner was to be 
prepared by non-union cooks and served by non- 
union waiters. 


A Telegram Ignored 


A young chap named Hugo Ernst was at that time 
secretary-treasurer of the San Francisco Waiters’ 
Union. He sent a telegram to Hughes, pointing out 
the non-union character of the banquet and asking 
that he refuse to violate the union’s picket line. 
Whether because of arrogance or ignorance, history 
may never know; but the fact is that Hughes paid 
not the slightest. attention to the telegram and went 
through the picket line. 

Mr. Ernst went to work. He spread the word far 
and wide throughout the California labor movement. 
Every labor paper in the state carried the story that 
the presidential candidate of the Republican party 
had ignored a picket line. As a result, a solid union 
labor vote was cast for President. Wilson. And the 
rest is history. 


From Whence This Man? 


Who was this man whose labors had smashed the 
aspirations of a powerful political party? Where did 
he come from? What were his roots? 

In the days of Franz Josef’s dual monarchy, when 
these was no “Balkan problem” and the Danube 
flowed blue instead of red, in the town of Varasdin, 
deep in the land of the Croats, Hugh Ernst was born 
on December 11, 1876. 

The lure of America brought him across the sea 
and he landed in New York at the age of 24 on April 
IS, 1901. He must have been well educated in the 
“Old Country,” for Hugo’s first job was as a re- 
porter on a Croatian newspaper then published in 
the “Big City.” In addition to his reportorial duties 
he was required to write advertising copy to per- 
suade prospective Croatian immigrants to use his 
© uployer’s steamship line to come here. His salary 
Was $5 a week, which wasn’t quite enough. And who 
tn say? If Mr. Boss had granted Hugo’s demand 


for a one-dollar raise he might have followed the 
honorable but profitless pursuit of journalism. 

After forty-three years Ernst is willing to admit, 
with a rueful grin, that he learned a valuable lesson 
on this oceasion—that a one-man strike never gets 
you anywhere. And he was forced to look elsewhere 
for a livelihood. 

The St. George hotel in Brooklyn needed a bus boy 
and Hugo was adventuresome enough to take a crack 
at the job. After four months he was promoted to 
a waiter’s position at a salary of $20 a month. “But,” 
says the man who is now general secretary for a 
quarter million culinary employees, “there was just 
one thing wrong with that $20, namely, that I never 
saw it.” For the St. George was non-union in that 
early period and was therefore a headwaiter’s para- 
dise. He also worked at a place called Luchow’s on 
Fourteenth street in Manhattan, near Union Square. 
This establishment is still in operation. 

Begins Western Trek 

After several other jobs in and around New York, 
Hugo heard the call of the West and went to St. 
Louis, where he found employment at the 1904 
World Fair. While in this city he helped open the Jef- 
ferson hotel. “I couldn’t have put the place on the 
bum altogether,” he grins, “as I understand the place 
is still in business.” 

While on this job Hugo was personal waiter for a 
man named William Randolph Hearst, who had 
taken over two entire floors of the Jefferson hotel 
during the convention of the Democratic party in a 
futile effort to win the 1904 presidential nomination. 

Arrives in San Francisco 

During these few years Hugo Ernst was becoming a 
first class waiter. He was doing fairly well in St. 
Louis. But the West still lured him, and in Novem- 
ber 1904, he bought a ticket for what turned out to 
be the city of his destiny, San Francisco. 

He discovered to his satisfaction that this was a 
union town, and Hugo became a member of the 
waiters’ local immediately. He became active in the 
union’s affairs. He served on committees. He walked 
picket lines. Here, for the first time in his life, Hugo 
Ernst found complete expression for his native class- 
instinctive awareness of the 
destiny of those who work for a living. 


consciousness, for an 


Becomes a Union Official 

He developed into one of those individuals, rare 
in the ranks of organized labor, who are conscious of 
not only the body, but the soul of the working class. 
He consorted with leaders of labor, unaware that he 
himself was growing in organzational stature from 
year to year. Bereft of personal ambition, he was 
thrust to the front by the waiters of San Francisco, 
who recognized in him the qualities of leadership their 
union needed. 

Aids Mooney and Billings 

As a leader of the Waiters’ Union, Ernst sat in the 
central labor council for years with men like Tom 
Mooney. When Mooney was framed in 1916 and 
sentenced to hang, Ernst was one of those who car- 
ried on the fight until Mooney was vindicated and 
freed. Warren K. Billings, who was framed along 
with Mooney, announced after his release from prison 
that he owed his freedom to one man in particular, 
Hugo Ernst of the San Francisco Waiters’ Union. 

During all the long years that he led this organiza- 
tion the finest of conditions prevailed in San Fran- 
cisco. Long known for its cosmopolitan character, 
this gateway to the Orient afforded a hotel and res- 
taurant industry far larger than other cities much 
greater in population. 

The depression hit San Francisco as it did other 
cities, but the Waiters’ Union held its ground and 
emerged, with Hugo Ernst’s leadership, stronger than 
ever when prosperity returned. 

In this cauldron of practical experience as a leader 


of labor Ernst, who never sought after honor or pres- 
tige, gained a reputation that spread over the entire 
country. He became a familiar personage at conven- 
tions. His voice was listened to with growing respect. 
His opinion was frequently sought. And many years 
ago he was elected an international vice-president of 
the Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ Alliance, 


In International Office 

When a vacancy appeared in the office of general 
secretary-tréasurer of the international union, he was 
the logical choice for the position. Although relue- 
tant to leave his beloved San Francisco, Ernst ac- 
cepted the office and these many months has filled 
the chair formerly occupied by Jere L. Sullivan and 
Robert Hesketh in the general offices of the union 
in Cincinnati. 

Forty years is a long time. Men and women who 
have held membership in our union for half that time 
rate as “old-timers,” and rare indeed are those living 
today whose union pedigrees date to the early years 
of this century. Hugo Ernst is more than an official 
of our union. He is properly rated as one of our 
“Elder Statesmen” whose vision carries beyond the 
problems of merely today. 

View on Political Activity 


that the political pendulum has swune 
against labor, Ernst counsels our membership to be 
especially conscientious in their work today. “The 
importance of public opinion is so great,” he Says, 
“that it can hardly be over-estimated. Now. more 
than ever, every one of us should strive to please the 
customers as well as the employer. For « ample, 
every one of us should consider it a duty to keep 
minors out of bars and restaurants where liquor is 
sold. If we will do our duty in this respect, we will 
gain not only public confidence, but we will demon- 
strate again that union members are responsible 
people and unions are responsible institutions. 


Aware 


“First and above all,” Ernst. stresses, “every mem- 
ber should register and vote when election day come:. 
We should watch for and follow the political reecom- 
mendations of our central labor bodies. When issues 
arise in which we have a stake, we should write our 
congressmen and senators and tell them where we 
stand. We should especially watch for legislation 
cooked up by the Drys, and fight against it.” 

Ernst. visited Detroit early this month to appear at 
the installation of officers of the Cooks’ Union, Local! 
234. He expressed pleasure at the “remarkably good 
conditions” that prevail here, considering the “quick 
growth” that our three Detroit locals have experi- 
enced. He observed, however, that the growth of our 
unions here was not “mushroom” in character, but 
of the solid variety. 

ee ee Oo 
Have you made a blood donation to the Blood Bank? 
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January Report Shows Less 
Workers in State Factories 


Director Paul Scharrenberg of the Department of 
Industrial Relations announced this week that Cali- 
fornia factories again lost employees during January. 
The number of manufacturing wage earners in the 
state decreased to 861,300 in January 1944, from 
878,100 in December 1943. A year ago, 813,900 fac- 
tory wage earners were employed in California. 

Seasonal declines in non-durable goods industries, 
and a loss of nearly 12,000 wage earners from durable 
goods plants, accounted for the Decerf*ber-January 
decrease in factory employment. The number of 
wage earners in factories manufacturing durable 
goods, which include most of the war industries, de- 
creased to 689,800 in January 1944, from 701,100 in 
December 1943, but "remained approximately 38,000 
above the level of 651,600 in January of last year. 


The report reveals that manufacturing plants in 
the San Francisco Bay industrial area (five counties) 
lost approximately 6000 wage earners between De- 
cember and January. Seasonal decreases in non-dur- 
able goods industries accounted for part of the de- 
cline, but reduced employment in durable goods 
plants, particularly shipbuilding, was also an im- 
portant factor. 

ees 


TROOPS RETURNED TO U.S. 

More than 200,000 troops, exclusive of sick and 
wounded, have been sent back to the United States 
from overseas areas since the beginning of the war, 
the War Department reports. 
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BOOKS FOR VICTORY GARDENERS 

Ready-made help for boys and girls who have be- 
come interested in Victory gardening, through books 
written particularly for them, is available through 
the main and twenty-one branch libraries of the city. 
As an aid to the Youth Victory Garden Contest be- 
ing sponsored by the San Francisco Civilian War 
Council, a cumplete list of such children’s books, 
together with 22 books on vegetable gardening for 
the use of adult directors of youth garden projects, 
has been compiled and will be posted in the main and 
all branch libraries. 


————— 


SLASH AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION TIME 

Labor’s increased productivity and mass production 
methods in the United States have reduced con- 
struction time of military aircraft by 90 per cent, it is 
revealed. An early fighter plane type took 157,000 
man-hours for construction. Mass production cut 
that time to 7800 man-hours for the 1000th plane. 
A four-motored bomber took 200,000 man-hours for 
construction in its early production stage. The 1000th 
plane of this model took 22,500 man-hours. Now, 
mass production has cut that time to 13,000 man- 
hours for the 2000th plane. 

———EeEEE—————EE 
FAMED ITALIAN LIBERAL AT U.C. 

Gaetano Salvemini, the first great liberal to be 
exiled from Italy by Mussolini, will occupy the Chair 
of Italian Culture at the University of California in 
Berkeley during the spring term. Now an American 
citizen, Professor Salvemini held the post of DeBosis 
lecturer in history at Harvard University a year ago. 
Before coming to the United States he taught at the 
universities of Messina, Pisa and Florence. From 1919 
to 1921 he served as a Roman senator. Last fall he 
worked for the Free Italy movement in London, ad- 
vising on the overthrow of fascism. 
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TRANSPORTATION OVERCHARGES 

The F.B.I. has been called in to stamp out black 
market operations in railroad accommodations. The 
local office of Defense Transportation advises that if 
San Francisco residents have reason to believe they 
have been overcharged for transportation tickets ob- 
tained through individuals, the case should be re- 
ported to local F.B.I, agents or to municipal author- 
ities. 

——.———— > 
CONTRIBUTION TO RED CROSS _ 

President N. R. Powley of the Pacific Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, Southern California Tele- 
phone Company and Bell Telephone Company of 
Nevada, announces that these companies as a group 
are making a contribution of $130,000 to the 1944 
Red Cross War Fund. It was pointed out that the 
contribution exceeds by over 50 per cent the $85,000 
contributed last year. The total amount will be al- 
located to the various Red Cross chapters consistent 
with the War Fund quotas of the Red Cross, ap- 
plicable to the territory served by the companies. 


—o—— 


State Senate Committee Hearing 

Members of the State Senate interim committee on 
unemployment insurance will hold a public hearing on 
prospective improvements in the California Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act in Los Angeles, March 9, 10 
and 11, Senator John F. Shelley, of San Francisco, and 
chairman of the committee, announced this week. 
The hearing will-be a continuation of the one re- 
cently held in San Francisco pertaining to unem- 
ployment matters and related post-war problems. 


Act on Workers’ Complaint 

Acting upon the complaint of shipyard workers at 
Marin City that they had been overcharged on meat 
purchased at Waldo’s Marin City Market, the Office 
of Price Administration announced that the right of 
the market to deal in fresh meat, ham and bacon 
had been suspended for 30 days, effective March 1. 
It was explained that the suspension date was set 
at March 1, so that it might go into effect before the 
termination date of the meat market concession at 


} the Marin City housing project. 


Friday, Mareh 3, 194) 


Appeal Rules Modified 
By Manpower Commission 


On recommendation of its national managemony. 
labor policy committee, the War Manpower Com. 
mission has revised its appeals procedure co, ering 
the issuance of statements of availability whic!) pe). 
mit war workers to change jobs. 


The amended regulation gives any interested party 
the right to appear and to be heard at the area hi ating 
and limits the vote at the hearing to equal number 
of management and labor representatives. 

Each worker and employer must. be advised of \\, 
appeal rights when informed of the decision in hi 
case. Appeals will be limited to evidence presenta, 
at the area hearing, but unrestricted right of appeq 
is open to all interested parties. 

The new rules further provide that any statement 
of availability issued to a worker will be final: that 
the handling of appeals should be speeded up, and 
that only panels representing the area, regional anj 
national management-labor committees can: take ny 
appeals, 

The changes were largely the results of the efforts 
of Frank Fenton, representing the American Fede). 
tion of Labor. 
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WAR ON VENEREAL DISEASE 

There is a close relationship between the campaicr 
for protection of eyesight and the drive to stamp out 
syphilis and gonorrhea, it is pointed out in a stat. 
ment issued by an executive official of the Nation! 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness. Syphilis and 
gonorrhea are among the major destroyers of sight, 
and these diseases are responsible for more than 1} 
per cent of blindness in the United States,” the state- 
ment declared. The fight to control venereal diseases 
has been carried on vigorously for a number of years 
by the United States Public Health Service and the 
American Social Hygiene Association. 
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JOB CHANGES FOR AUSTRALIANS 
Half of Australia’s working population will have 
to change jobs after the war, according to the Amer 
ican News Agency. 


“We Don’t Patronize’”’ List 


The concerns listed below are on the “We Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor Council. 
Members of labor unions and sympathizers are requested to note this list carefully from week to week: 


Adam Hat Stores, Inc., 119 Kary. 
Advance Pattern Company, 562 Mission. 
American Distributing Company. 
Austin Studio, 883 Market. 

Avenue Hotel, 419 Golden Gate. 

Becker Distributing Company. 

Bruener, John, Company. 

B & G Sandwich Shops. 

California Watch Cause Company. 
Chan Quong, photo engraver, 680 Clay. 


Curtis Publishing Co. (Philadelphia), publishers of 
Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Country Gentleman. 


Doran Hotels (include St. Regis, 85 Fourth St.; 
Mint, 141 Fifth St.; Hale, 939 Mission St.; 
Land, 936 Mission St.; Hillsdale, 51 Sixth St.; 
Grand Central, 1412 Market St., and the Ford 
Apartments, 957 Mission St.) 


Drake Cleaners and Dyers. 

Forderer Cornice Works, 269 Potrero. 

Gantner & Matter, 1453 Mission. 

Gates Rubber Company, 2700 Sixteenth Street. 

General Distillers, Ltd., 1386 Front St. 

Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of overalls and 
working men’s clothing. 

Lucerne Apartments, 766 Sutter. 

M. R. C. Roller Bearing Company, 550 Polk. 

National Beauty Salon, 207 Powell. 

Navalet Seed Company, 423 Market. 

O’Keefe-Merritt Stove Co., Products, Los Angeles. 

Pacific Label Company, 1150 Folsom. 

Purity Springs Water Company, 2050 Kearny. 

Remington-Rand, Inc., 509 Market. 


Romaine Photo Studio, 220 Jones. 

Royal Typewriter Company, 153 Kearny. 

Sealey Mattress Company, 6699 San Pablo Avenue, 
Oakland. 

Sherwin-William Paint Company. 

Sloane, W. & J. 

Smith, L. C., Typewriter Company, 545 Market. 

Speed-E Menu Service, 693 Mission. 

Standard Oil Company. 

Stanford University Hospital, Clay and Webster. 

Sutro Baths and Skating Rink. 

Swift & Co. 


Time and Life (magazines), products of the unfair 
Donnelley firm (Chicago). 

Underwood Typewriter Company, 531 Market. 

Val Vita Food Products, Inc., Fullerton, Calif. 


Wooldridge Tractor Equipment Company, Sunny: 
vale, California. 


All nop-union independent taxicabs. 


Barber Shops that do not display the shop card of 
the Journeymen Barbers’ Union are unfair. 


Beauty Shops that. do not display the shop card of 

the Hairdressers and Cosmetologists’ Depart- 

ment of the Journeymen Barbers’ Interna- 
tional Union of America are unfair. 


Clearing establishments that do not display the 


shop card of Retail Cleaners’ Union No. 93 ar: 
unfair. 


Locksmith Shops which do not display the unio: 
shop card of Federated Locksmiths No. 133 
are unfair. 
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